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1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGES 


A campus close te you 


On each of the nine Wisconsin State College campuses scattered over Wisconsin 
a summer program of courses, workshops, and institutes will begin in June. An ex- 
pected total of 7,500 teachers will be summer guests of the colleges. 


An Excellent Faculty 

The teachers for the summer session are carefully selected from the college staff 
with visiting lecturers brought in from all over the nation. Each teacher is an authority 
in his field, willing and anxious to share his experiences and knowledge with you. 


Adequate Libraries 

On most of the campuses a new library building awaits your professional use 
and browsing pleasure. There are thousands of volumes and hundreds of professional 
periodicals. The latest and best information in your major field of interest is on a 
library shelf at college, awaiting your touch. 


Ss She = @ < Pleasant Housing 
New dormitories are open on each campus 
Summer Schedule with modern furnishings, comfortable beds, and 
; adequate study space. Within easy walking dis- 
Eau Claire June 15-July 24 tance of the campus, the modern new dormitories 
La Crosse June 22-July 31 add comfort and companionship to your summer 


-Aug. 14 at college. 


igrad.) New Student Union Centers 
Oshkosh 15-July 24 Each campus is opening a new student union 
; center, most of them to be ready for you this 
Platteville 15—July 24 summer. The large modern buildings offer dining 
River Falls 15—July 24 facilities, game rooms, and lounges for relaxation 


after class. 
Stevens Point 15-July 24 
The Cost Is Low 


Stout 22-July 31 The summer session fee for Wisconsin resi- 
Aug. 14 dents totals approximately $50 for undergraduate 

(grad.) students. This includes the incidental fee, student 

Superior 15-July 24 fee, student union fee, and textbook rental fee. 
-Aug. 7 Dormitory rooms rent for $6.50 a week and meals 

(grad.) at the college cafeteria average from $10 to $12 


Whitewater June 22—July 31 ao week. 


Ellison Bay Art Workshop ae ; : ‘ . 
July 26—Aug. 29 For additional information write for a bulletin 

‘ to the Director of Summer Session at the college 

Eagle River Conservation of your choice. And if your interest is art or con- 
Workshop June 14-July 18 servation, plan now to attend a workshop in one 
mm. ttn. 0 of the two college-sponsored northern camps. _ 


For More Information 
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They’re talking about 


It’s wonderful to watch young people as they 
listen and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in- 
chief of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport 
is immediate, and the result is a “‘lilt to learn- 
ing” that will stay with the child through life. 
You know this if you use OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD in your classroom, for it’s almost as if 
Dr. Zim is there, working with you. 


Knowing too, that the home should be an 
environment of learning, wouldn’t it be fine if 
you were the one to bring OUR WONDERFUL 


Divisions 


Spencer Dress, inc. 


Our Wonderful World... The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia... The Children’s Hour 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co, 


| Chicago 1, Mt 
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Our Wonderful World... 


almost everybody is! 


WORLD into the homes of the children in your 
community? For information about this grati- 
fying and profitable part-time vocation, write 
or talk to the Spencer Press Regional Sales 
Manager nearest you or use this coupon to get 
your copy of “A Wonderful Way To A More 
Wonderful World For You.” 


EVERETT T. SHOEMAKER, 614 Harrison Street, Black River Falls, Wisconsin 
Former teacher at Port Edwards, Oregon and Elk Mound. 


Regional Sales Manager 





Please send me a copy of ‘‘A Wonderful 
Way to a More Wonderful World for You.” 


NAME. 


MR. CYRIL G. EWART, 
SALES MANAGER, 
SPENCER PRESS, INC., 
179 NORTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE 
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Letters 


Association Objectives 

Please accept my apology for not 
writing to you sooner, but the delay 
is certainly not due to a lack of 
appreciation for your coming to 
See chee We have been buried 
in end-of-semester reports along with 
salary meetings. Also, knowing that 
you would be interested in the 
groups reaction to your visit, we 
have been trying to sound out mem- 
bers on where they stand....... 

It seems as tho your trip was a 
success, and most of the “border- 
line” cases have realized that a 
professional organization is the an- 
swer for professional people. Evi- 
dently, many of them have not been 
aware of WEA’s concern for teacher 
welfare, and have thought of it pri- 
marily as an organization prodding 
teachers into rendering improved 
professional services. You answered 
many questions concerning teacher 
wellare....... Your talk was the 
tonic our organization needed. 


We think the WEA Representative 


Assembly has planned over the years 
a well-balanced program in which 
we promote both the welfare of edu- 
cation and the welfare of teachers. 


a com Q 


Organization Material 
Westfield, Wis. 

I am returning the copies of con- 
stitutions of local teachers’ associa- 
tions which you sent me a few weeks 
ago. I have also enclosed a copy of 
the constitution which our organiza- 
tion has drawn up. Thank you so 
much for helping us... ... 

Iris L. Harvey, Secy. 


It is always gratifying to know 
that our services are aiding local 
education associations. 


* cod * 


Salary Study 
Neenah, Wis. 

How timely. Just as we are in the 
midst of a most comprehensive (and 
[ mean just that) study which our 
board requested to establish salary 
increases for the coming contract 
year, along comes the latest and 
most useful literature to strengthen 
our case, insofar as our local ap- 
proach is concerned. I refer to the 








Research Bulletin “Salaries in Cit, 
Schools, 1958-59.” . . . , 

If possible, I would like sever 
more of those bulletins, to give to 
our board members, unless your rec. 
ords show that they have beep 
supplied. .. . 









E. W. ZENIsEk 

Our Research Department is con. 
stantly supplying material on sala. 
ries and tax studies to local associa. 
tions and administrators. Nat:rally 
we are always pleased to know: that 
they help in presenting your casi 
to the school board. 
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Liked Editorial 













Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Kennan has asked me to \vrite 
you sending his compliments © 1 the 
excellent editorial, “Who Is  3eing 
Unfair?” appearing on pages 51-32 
of the January 1959 issue of your 
Journal. 

We would like to have . . . « opies 
of this article. Please let us have 
the number that you can spar: . 

BERNICE C, BRIGHAM 

Comm. for Defense of 

Democracy Thru Educatio: 

National Education Associa’ ion 
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MATHEMATICS 


students today. 


ALGEBRA 1 
ALGEBRA 2 


and Plane Geometry. 


383 Madison 





HOLT 


extend horizons tu the teaching 


A completely modern program for all 


A MODERN COURSE 
IN TRIGONOMETRY 01959) 


PLANE GEOMETRY 11957) 


A Teacher's Manual with Answers and Basic Solu- 
tions for each book. TESTS for Algebra 1 and 2, 













(1958) 


(1958) 











preparation. 


Wisconsin Representative—DONALD LEE 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Avenue 


TEXTBOOKS 


OUR READING HERITAGE 


Complete Literature Program, Grades 7-12 
New Trails—Grade 7 

Wide Horizons—Grade 8 
Exploring Life—Grade 9 
Ourselves and Others—Grade 10 
This Is America—Grade 11 
England and the World—Grade 12 


Teacher's Manual and TESTS for each book. A 
STUDENT'S HANDBOOK for each book is in 
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1959 


Show Greater Increases in Pupil Achievement 


with the greatly enriched and expanded 


1959 COMPTON'S 


“Ratner 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


High Lights of the 1959 Revision 





» 656 ARTICLES — ADDED, REVISED, OR REWRITTEN 


1,388 NEW PICTURES, MAPS, GRAPHS, AND DRAWINGS — 942 IN COLOR 


» 2,810 NEW, REWRITTEN, OR REVISED PAGES 


Compton's 
pictured 
Encyclope 
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Meet 1959’s Teaching Challenges with Compton’s 


TOTALLY UP-TO-DATE MATERIALS 


Of course there is a new treatment of Alaska as the 
49th state, with colorful pictures, new maps, graphs, and 
rewritten text. To get Alaska into the Union, Compton 
editors redesigned 230 maps and graphs and created 82 
new ones. 506 pages were changed to make all other states 
and related articles consistent with the required current 
social studies needs for teaching Alaska, the states, and 
the United States. 

In addition, you will find rewritten, newly illustrated 
articles on North American countries including Canada, 
United States, Mexico, and Central America. The revised 
article North America serves as the capstone to this great 
area of revision. 

In every important area, including biographies, cities, 
countries, the fine arts, homemaking, and citizenship, 
Compton editors and artists have created fresh new illus- 
trations, and prepared new interpretations based on the 
recent findings of scholars in all fields. 

For example, in science, you will find a completely 
rewritten, newly illustrated article on Space Travel. More 
than 40 related articles in the field of space study were 
completely updated and made more useful for all grades. 
Naturally, the International Geophysical Year findings 
and research are completely reviewed. 

Important cities, to name a few, such as Detroit, Balti- 
more, New York, Jerusalem, Toronto, and Quebec, received 
new treatment, as did such tension spots as Lebanon, 
Arabia, and Syria. 


For complete reprint of the 
1959 Compton article ALASKA 
and a copy of our new teacher's 
unit on how to teach Alaska in 
1959, mail coupon at once. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals, part time or 
curing vacation periods. Today’s pressing educational need for greater 
home-school co-operation opens up financially rewarding opportunities 
for COMPTON representatives. For full information, write to our 
Myr. Harold Austell. 


.E, COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street. Chicago 10, Illinois 
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EASY-TO-USE FACT FINDERS 


The Easy Reference Fact-Index locates immediately the 
wealth of specific information, pictures, maps, and 
graphs in Compton’s. 

The Reference-Outlines organize all the material on ma- 
jor topics for pupil study and teacher preparation. 


Compton's Cross References guide the pupil and the 
teacher to related information in other articles. 


Compton’s Bibliographies lead the pupil to additional 
books usually found in the local library. 


A Reading Guide and Interest-Questions at the front of 
each Compton volume give direction to reading and 
stimulate discussion. 


CLASSROOM-TESTED TEACHING AIDS 


“How to Use the Encyclopedia” is a 56-frame filmstrip in 
full color which provides a quick, easy way to teach the 
use of the encyclopedia. 


Elementary-School Units and Guides, based on successful 
classroom planning with Compton’s, are adaptable to 
any type of situation. 


“Compton’s at Work in the Classroom” contains dozens 
of examples of how teachers have capitalized on the 
fourfold value of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


MEE “~ aN 


it ~ OFFICALLY 

i” APPROVED jy 
oe eee soe ee mes es es es see ns set a by the Educational Vana 
4 Departments of Every \ 


\ 
F. E. Compton & Company =f, State and City in the e | 


LN U I 
1000 North Dearborn Street ~\ ™ “Approval gl 
Chicago 10, Illinois “SSS>> ee 
Send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your unit 
“Alaska” and a reprint of the article Alaska. 
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Teachers in Separate Group Have 
Second Choice for OASI Coverage 


T IS expected that Bill 179, A 

will become law about March 10. 
The Bill, if passed and signed, pro- 
vides a second opportunity for mem- 
bers of the Separate Group to be- 
come members of the Combined 
Group for the purpose of being cov- 
ered under Social Security (OASI). 

This opportunity would be open 
to members who, in the Spring of 
1957, were placed in the Separate 
Group for one of the following 
reasons: 

1. By choice 


2. Failure to make a choice 
3. Choice form was not received 
or, for various reasons, was 
invalidated 
A Separate Group member is eli- 
gible, under this Bill, to transfer to 
the Combined Group if he is in an 
employment relationship (employed 
or on Official leave of absence) in 
a teaching position on the date of 
completing his application for such 
transfer AND on the date a modifi- 
cation to the federal-state agree- 
ment is mailed to the Department 








For summer session travel... 
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ENJOY EXTRA CARE AT 
NO EXTRA FARE 
ON UNITED AIR LINES 


From Columbia to Stanford or the University of Hawaii... 
United Air Lines can offer you a choice of luxurious Red 
Carpet* Service or low-cost Air Coach Mainliner® flights to 


the nation’s leading universities. 


Add to this...convenient schedules... radar on every 

plane... captains who average 3 million miles of experience 

. a personal effort on the part of every United employee to 
add to your comfort and enjoyment. 


For you it adds up to extra care at no extra fare. 


Get full information from your travel agent. Or write to 
the United Air Lines office nearest you. Convenient “fly now 


— pay later” plan available. 


> Red Carpet is a service mark owned and used by United Air Lines, Inc. 


Seto FOR EXTRA CARE AT THE REGULAR FARE— 


om 


FLY UNITED, THE RADAR AIRLINE 


of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
It is hoped and planned that there 
will be three such mailing dates as 
follows: April 30, May 22, and De- 
cember 15, 1959. 

We urge that those who wish to 
transfer do so on the earliest date 
possible in order to be sure of ob- 
taining coverage and the protection 
it affords. Separate Group members 
teaching on a part-time or substi. 
tute basis, including work which is 
less than one-half time, are eligible 
for such transfer provided the: are 
employed on the two dates men- 
tioned above (date of applic ition 
and one of the three dates of ‘nail- 
ing the modification). 

Other provisions are: 
Coverage is retroactive to anu- 
ary 1, 1955. 
Payment of OASI contrib: tions 
for retroactive coverage w | be 
made by taking the nec: ssar 
amount from the member . ac- 
count in the Teachers Retire nent 
office. 

Application forms and instru: tions 
may be obtained from your em- 
ployer (responsible persons, as used 
in 1957), County Superinteiident. 
City Superintendent, etc., bout 
March 30. If not available ‘here, 
write the State Teachers Retirement 
Board, 905 University Avenue, \Iadi- 
son 5, and they will be sent to you. 

You must have a Social Security 
number. Apply for it now at your 
nearest Social Security office ii you 
do not have one. The Social Secu- 
rity office or field representative serv- 
ing your area can help you with in- 
formation concerning OASI cover- 


age. 


Variable Annuity 
Forms And Booklets 
Available 


EMBERS of the Combined 

Groups of the State Teachers 
Retirement System may now make 
application for participation in the 
Variable Annuity Division. Some 
5,000 members have already so :p- 
plied and others who wish to pat- 
ticipate in the Variable Annuity Di- 
vision with respect to earnings :ifter 
June 30, 1959 must apply before 
that date. Applications received! on 
or before June 30, 1959 will become 
effective on July 1, 1959 and one- 
half of the teacher retirement de- 

(Turn to Page 34) 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Mar. 19-20—Wisconsin Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Madison 


Mar. 29-Apr. 3—Association for Childhood | 


Ed: cation International, St. Louis 

Mar. '1-Apr. 4—National Science Teach- 
ers \ssociation, Annual Convention, At- 
lant c City 

Apr. -4—National Council for Teachers 
of ‘athematics, NEA, Dallas, Texas 

Apr. t—Governor’s Conference on Youth, 
Ma. ison 

Apr. J—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tio. Association, Appleton 

Apr. | -14—Wisconsin Congress of Parents 
anc. feachers, Eau Claire 

Apr. .7-18—Wisconsin Home Economics 
Ass ciation, Wausau 

Apr. | Secondary Education Conference, 
U.\\. Milwaukee 

May '-2—Wisconsin Elementary School 
Pri. ipals Association, Eau Claire 

May 7-10—North Central Music Educators 
National Conference, Chicago 

May i6-17—Wisconsin Association for 
Childhood Education, American Baptist 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 

June 23-26—American Home Economics 
Association, Milwaukee 

June 28-July 3-NEA Convention, St. 
Louis 

Nov. 5-7—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 


WEA Officers for 1959 


President ; 
IRENE Hoyt Janesville 
President-Elect 
DonaLp C, HoEFT 
First Vice President 
Harry W. JONEs 
Second Vice President 
Epirh LUEDKE 
Third Vice President 
Gus C. BoLu 
Executive Secretary 
H. C. WEINLICK 


Wausau 


Slinger 


Madison 
Treasurer 
Lioyp R. MosENG 
WEA Executive Committee 
Janesville 
Jefferson 


Racine 


DonaLp C, HoErt 

Harry W. JONEs 

EpirH LUEDKE 

Gus C. Bot. 

Crpert L. ANDERSON, 
Past Pres. 


West Allis 


Beaver Dam 


District 1 
ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley 


District II 
ALMA THERESE Link (1961) ... Oshkosh 


District Il 
D. E. Fretp (1959) 


District IV 
Ratpn Lenz (1959) 


District V 
Donaty E, Upson (1961) 


District VI 


La Crosse 


Janesville 


ELLEN Case (1960) ......... Milwaukee | 


Professional Staft 
H. C. WeINLIcK Executive Secretary 
Cuaries U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross Publications 
Roget MuNcER ...Locals-PR Consultant 
A. W. Zettmer ..Locals-FTA Consultant 
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Jefferson | 


Slinger | 


Berlin | 
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IRENE HOYT 
WEA President 


Pres. Irene Hoyt, Supt. R. G. Hein of Waukesha, and Supt. V. E. 
Klontz of Janesville review agenda of WEA Council of Education. 


Your Help 
Is Needed 
To Secure 
Adequate 
Legislation 


“Make It Thy Business to Know Thyself, which is the most difficult lesson 
in the world.” 


—CERVA \TES 


Know Thyself! Do you know yourself? Do you know how you actu: 
ally feel about certain important matters? Do you know why yo fee! 
and act as you do? If not, it’s time that you became acquainted with 
your own self, to really know and understand your beliefs and under. 
standings. 

We must be careful to know that which is true from that which is 
false. When we have found the truth, we must cling to it. The late 
Dr. Peter Marshall said, “Unless we stand for something, we fall for 
most anything.” 

This is an important year in legislation, an important year for 
28,000 teachers to know your beliefs and understandings and to do some 
individual and collective thinking about current legislative matters which 
may affect your present status as well as your future. Don’t wait unti 
your future becomes your present before you become the interested one 
in such current affairs. 

The 1959 Wisconsin Legislature convened on January 14. You teachers 
of Wisconsin can greatly influence the enactment of the 1959 educational 
legislation! What teachers do individually thru their associations wil 
determine what proposals may be enacted into law. Work, study, and 
plans for such purposes may be accomplished as individuals, as com: 
mittees—local, state, or county—, or as associations; but remember, n¢ 
committee can do the effective legislative job which you individual teach: 
ers can accomplish! Be alert; keep informed; and do your part as an 
interested well-informed contact-person in your local schools, with the 
PTA’s, school boards, and interested community citizens who are needed 
to actively support or oppose legislation. Thru meetings of local educa- 
tion associations, releases from our WEA office, and articles in the WEA 
Journal, we will aim to keep you informed about the present and the 
future of educational bills in our present legislation. We need vision. 
courage, and understanding to face our problems of today, to meet the 
public, and to strive for the best in education for the children of today 
and the voting citizens of tomorrow. 

Mark Twain said, “When some men discharge an obligation, yo: cab 
hear the report for miles around.” You 28,000 teachers can be a most 
influential group; become interested, active, alert, and well-info-med 
ready to discharge an obligation for yourself and your profession 


March 1959 
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N WISCONSIN, as in other states, 

the citizen advisory committee 
has become a medium increasingly 
employed by boards of educatioh 
and professional educators to assist 
them in solving problems of concern 
to school districts. There has been a 
phenomenal growth in the number 
of thse committees during the pres- 
ent decade. David B. Dreiman re- 
ports in “How to Get Better Schools” 
that ‘he records of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public 
Schools reveal that during the first 
montis of operation in 1949, the 
Cominission was able to contact only 
17 local citizen committees in the 
entire United States. However, by 
the middle of 1955, the Commission 
reported that it was in regular com- 
munication with 2,500 local and state 
citizen committees. Furthermore the 
Commission estimated that in 1955 
an additional 7,500 citizen commit- 
tees were active, but these commit- 
tees were so completely on their own 
that they had not bothered to con- 
tact the office of the Commission. 
The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools disbanded in 
January, 1956, and its successor 
organization, the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, began its 
work. This Council attempted to de- 
termine the number of citizen com- 
mittees which were active in the 
United States during the early part 
of 1956. The Council reported this 
number as 12,000. 

No formal study of citizen com- 
mittees had been made in Wiscon- 
sin before the one which we are 
reporting. The purpose of the study 














The great public interest in education, 
stimulated by Sputniks orbiting about the 
earth and sun, has led to public participation 
in the study of schools. Research tells us that 


Wisconsin Citizens Aid 
Local School Boards 


ARTHUR G. McGRAW, JR. 
Associate Professor of Education 
Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 


RUSSELL T. GREGG 
Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


was to discover, collect, evaluate, 
and report information on the ex- 
tent, nature, purposes, structure, and 
operational practices of citizen com- 
mittees in Wisconsin school districts 
which support high schools. Only 
committees which were active some- 
time during the period 1953-1955 
were included in the study. 

An initial inquiry was sent to all 
chief school administrators of Wis- 
consin schooi districts which support 
high schools in order to determine 
which of these school districts had 
citizen committees. Questionnaires 
were then sent to the chief school 
administrator, the president of the 
board of education, and when possi- 
ble to a lay citizen member of the 
committee in each of the communi- 
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There has been a phenomenal growth in citizen advisory committees during the present decade. 
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ties where committee activity was 
reported. A total of 470 question- 
naires was mailed. Two hundred and 
eighty-eight were returned with usa- 
ble data. A usable return of 61.2% 
was realized. 


We are reporting only the major 
findings of the Wisconsin study, and 
their relationships to current theory. 
Current theory was determined from 
what appeared to be a near concen- 
sus of authoritative opinion as re- 
vealed in the literature. 


Extent of Citizen Committees 


Citizen committees were active 
sometime during the period 1953- 
1955 in 38% (164) of the 432 Wis- 
consin school districts which support 
high schools. Temporary committees 
predominated in the Wisconsin 
school districts. Seventy-one percent 
of the 164 districts reported tem- 
porary committees, 18% reported 
permanent committees, and there 
was disagreement in 11% of these 
school districts relative to the nature 
of the committee. 


Current theory pertaining to the 
nature of citizen committees indi- 
cates that there is a place in school 
districts for both permanent and 
temporary committees. It is not a 
question of permanent or of tem- 
porary committees, but rather a 
question of the wise use of both 
types of committees. Practice in Wis- 
consin, therefore, does not corre- 
spond closely with theory, since the 
great majority of the school districts 
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made use of only temporary citizen 
committees. 


Purposes of Committees 


Citizen committees in Wisconsin 
were engaged in a variety of tasks, 
Their efforts were directed toward 
the improvement of educational 
facilities and programs. School build- 
ing problems were most commonly 
reported as concerns of both perma- 
nent and temporary committees. 
Problems of a long-range nature in- 
volving school-community relations, 
the improvement of the school cur- 
riculum, and taxation and finance 
were less frequently reported as 
committee assignments. These long- 
range problems were more com- 
monly the concern of permanent 
than of temporary committees. Com- 
mittees also worked on problems 
pertaining to school transportation, 
lunch program, child guidance pro- 
gram, and report card evaluation. 

Current theory indicates that both 
permanent and temporary citizen 
committees should undertake the so- 
lution of a wide variety of school 
problems. Practice in Wisconsin ap- 
pears, therefore, to be fairly closely 
related to theory. 


Structure of Citizen Committees 


In Wisconsin, both permanent and 
temporary citizen committees were 
most frequently initiated either by 
boards of education or by chief 
school administrators with approval 
of the boards. Relatively few re- 
ported initiatory procedures by other 
than school authorities. 

Selection of committee members 
by the board of education was the 
most common practice. To a lesser 
degree, committees were selected by 
such agencies as mayors, township 
chairmen, city councils, annual 
school district meetings, and com- 
munity organizations. Only a few 
reported that committees were se- 
lected by chief school administra- 
tors. Relatively few indicated that 
committees had assembled spontane- 
ously. Permanent committees were 
commonly selected by community 
agencies at board request. Tempo- 
rary committees were usually se- 
lected by boards of education. 

In general, research findings and 
authoritative opinion do not indicate 
how citizen committees should be 
initiated. Boards of education, chief 
school administrators, community 
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organizations, and interested lay citi- 
zens are commonly reported as initi- 
atory agencies. However, it is logical 
to conclude that in most instances 
school authorities should initiate citi- 
zen committees to study educational 
problems since the board of educa- 
tion and its executive officer are 
legally responsible for the educa- 
tional program of the school district. 
When problems arise in connection 
with the program, school officials 
properly should take the initial steps 
toward the solution of the problems. 
If this reasoning is sound, then the 
Wisconsin practices relating to initi- 
ating citizen committees appear to 
be consistent with theory. 

It is not possible to evaluate prac- 
tice pertaining to election procedures 
for committee membership in the 
light of current theory since research 





Survival at Stake 


Society as a whole must come to the 
aid of the individual—finding ways to 
identify him as a unique person, and to 
place him alongside his fellow men in ways 
which will not inhibit and destroy his indi- 
viduality. By its educational system, its 
public and private institutional practices, 
and perhaps most importantly by its atti- 
tude toward the creative person, a free 
society can actively insure its own con- 
stant invigoration. It is not too much to 
say that upon the solution of this problem 
depend our survival and fulfillment—not 
just as a nation, but as a nation of free 
individuals. 


The Pursuit of Excellence 
ROCKEFELLER BROTHERS FUND, INC. 





studies and authoritative opinion do 
not indicate that a particular method 
of selection is superior to other meth- 
ods. Research and opinion do indi- 
cate that the most satisfactory pro- 
cedure for selection of committee 
members is one which involves the 
use of democratic processes to ob- 
tain well qualified persons for com- 
mittee service who would represent 
the entire community. The proce- 
dures for selection employed in Wis- 
consin appeared to be similar to 
those reported elsewhere. 


Size of Committees 


Citizen committees in Wisconsin 
varied greatly in size. Committee 
size ranged from less than four to 
more than 100 members. However, 
committees having from five to 29 
members were most common. Tem- 





porary committees frequently ranged 
in size from five to nine members 
while that for permanent committees 
commonly ranged from 10 to 19 
members. 


Current theory pertaining to the 
size of citizen committees in ediica- 
tion does not indicate an optimum 
number of members. Authorities are 
of the opinion that the best number 
of members is one which adequitely 
represents the community, but which 
is small enough to function well with 
respect to communication, rap ort, 
and good working relations hips 
among the members of the com mit- 
tee. Practice in Wisconsin ap} ears 
to be quite closely related to the 
latter of these two theoretical 2on- 
siderations. Approximately 90% c_ the 
Wisconsin respondents repo ted 
that a high level of rapport and 
good working relationships ex sted 
among the members of the ci‘izen 
committees. 


Term of Office 


A large majority of the Wiscunsin 
respondents reported that the ‘erm 
of office of citizen committee 1en- 
bers was usually indefinite. Mem- 
bers served on a committee only for 
the period of time required to com- 
plete the committee assignment. 
However, when fixed terms were re- 
ported the terms varied from six 
months to three years in length. 
Plans for rotating the committee 
membership were usually reported 
when fixed terms were indicated. 
Members of permanent committees 
frequently served on committees for 
as long as they were interested in 
the work of the committee or until 
a specific committee assignment was 
completed. Members of permanent 
committees frequently served for 
fixed terms of office. Members of 
temporary committees usually served 
on committees until the specific as- 
signment was completed. 

Term-of-office practices in Wiscon- 
sin, as these relate to temporary 
committees, are closely related to 
current theory. Theory indicates that 
members of temporary commiitees 
should serve only until the task of 
the committee is completed. How- 
ever, there was no close relationship 
between theory and practice with 
regard to term-of-office of perm: nent 
committee members. Current tlicory 
indicates that members of perm: xent 
citizen committees should serv + on 
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d cominittees for fixed terms of office. 
rs Approximately half of the Wiscon- 


The Governor’ s Forecast 





25 sin respondents reported that mem- 

9 bers served on permanent commit- HE so-called “population explosion” that occurred during and 
tees ‘or fixed terms, while the other immediately after the Second World War left Wisconsin, like 

le half ‘ndicated that members served other states, with a huge educational problem. By 1960, public school 

2- for . indefinite period of time ac- population was increasing more than 20,000 each year, and costs per 

" cording to their interest in the work student were rising over $21 a vear. This required 

re of t!.e committee. a vast increase in expenditures just to keep pace. 

a ; Looking to the future in this year of 1959, I see 

" Frec, xency of Meetings a much more centralized and efficient public school 

h M st permanent and temporary system for Wisconsin. Better highways and more 

h citiz' » committees in Wisconsin met rapid transportation will permit us to combine 

t irreg ‘larly. There was no predeter- school districts, thus enabling us to provide better 

is mine | schedule of meetings. Rela- facilities and a wider curriculum in the remaining 

t. tivel. few reported that committees districts. 

rs held regularly scheduled meetings. For the long pull, however, our greatest problem 

e How ver, when meeting schedules is to attract and retain the quality and the quantity 

. were reported, monthly meetings of teachers our children deserve. This means pay increases to bring 

e were most common. Permanent com- teachers’ salaries more in line with those in other professions. But it 

d mittees tended to hold regularly also means something more. It means a general public awakening to 

d scheduled meetings more frequently the profound role teachers must play if our American society is to 


d than did temporary committees. fulfill its promise. The teaching profession must be accorded the same 


pe 
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eS 
or 
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Most authorities believe that com- 
mittee meetings should be regularly 
scheduled. They recommend that 
meetings be scheduled at regular 
monthly intervals. Irregularly sched- 
uled sessions are not regarded with 
favor by authorities since such 
irregularity may be indicative of in- 
effective functioning of the commit- 
tee. Practice in Wisconsin with re- 
spect to scheduling of meetings is 
not in accordance with current 
theory. 


Methods of Operation 


In Wisconsin, most citizen com- 
mittees functioned in supporting and 
advisory roles in their relationships 
with boards of education. Commit- 
tees were frequently used by boards 
of education to gain support for 
specific educational issues and to 
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public respect now generally reserved for doctors and lawyers. 


The governors of the several states and national leaders were asked 
by the National Education Association to predict the nature of things 
to come in education by the beginning of the 21st century. As a part 
of the ceremonies at the dedication of the new NEA Headquarters 
Building on February 10, these statements were placed in a time cap- 
sule to be opened in the year 2000. These are the predictions of Gov- 


Gaytorp A, NELSON 
Governor of Wisconsin 








tees in Wisconsin are closely related 
to those emphasized in current 
theory. Theory indicates that these 
committees should serve as advisors 
to, and supporters of, boards of edu- 
cation on matters of policy, and 
that they should assist boards of 
education in solving educational 
problems. 


Relationship to Administration 


such a manner more often than did 
temporary committees. 


Current theory indicates that a 
high level of rapport and democratic 
interaction should exist among citi- 
zen committees, boards of education, 
school administrators, and instruc- 
tional staffs. Good rapport and work- 
ing relationships are necessary in 
order for citizen committees to func- 
tion effectively in solving educational 


nt advise boards on specific policy mat- Wisconsin respondents represent- problems. Chief school administra- 
: ters. A small number reported that ing both permanent and temporary _ tors should be key persons who func- 
0 committees were acting as pressure citizen committees commonly re- tion in advisory and liaison roles 


groups on boards of education or 
were functioning independently of 
school authorities. Permanent com- 
mittees were commonly used as a 


ported that the chief school admin- 
istrator served’in a liaison role be- 
tween the citizen committee and the 
board of education. They also indi- 


toward effecting good relationships 
and rapport among all those persons 
who are working for the improve- 
ment of educational programs. In- 


ry means of gaining support for spe- cated that frequently members of  structional staffs should be recog- 
to cific renee and as an agency for boards of education met with citizen nized as a source of consultants who 
at estimating community opinion about committees, but not as voting mem- may make significant contributions 
es board proposals. Permanent commit- bers. It was reported that school to the work of citizen committees. 
ot tees, more frequently than tempo- administrators and teachers served Current practices in Wisconsin are 
v- rary committees, advised boards of as consultants to both permanent closely related to such theory. 

ip education on a wide range of mat- and temporary committees. It was 

th ters. Temporary committees most also reported that citizen committees Relationships to Communities 

nt frequently supported and advised jnfrequently functioned independ- A strong majority of the Wisconsin 
ry the boards with respect to a specific ently of the school administration respondents reported that both per- 
nt educational issue or problem. and instructional staff; however, per- manent and temporary citizen com- 
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The functions of citizen commit- 
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manent committees functioned in 


mittees served as an efféctive means 
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of communication between the 
school and the community. A major- 
ity reported that citizen committees 
received adequate publicity. More 
respondents indicated that communi- 
ties made use of citizen committees 
to assist in solving significant educa- 


School building problems considered . . . 


tional problems than those who re- 
ported that citizen committees were 
by-passed by communities. Perma- 
nent, more frequently than tempo- 
rary, committees were reported as 
receiving considerable publicity of 
their activities. Permanent commit- 
tees were less frequently by-passed 
by communities than were tempo- 
rary committees when important 
educational issues required immedi- 
ate action by citizens. 

Current theory indicates that citi- 
zen committees in education should 
strive to maintain a close working 
relationship with both the com- 
munity and school authorities. Chan- 
nels for effective communication be- 
tween the citizen committee and the 
community should exist in order to 
provide a means by which interested 
citizens may easily express their 
opinions to the committee on prob- 
lems of concern to the community. 
Furthermore, the citizen committee 
should serve as an important medium 
thru which the board of education 
may gain an insight pertaining to 
community opinion and desires rela- 
tive to the educational program. 
Committee activities should be well 
publicized in order that the com- 
munity may be adequately informed 
concerning the work of the commit- 
tee on educational problems. Prac- 
tices in Wisconsin appear to be in 
harmony with the theory pertaining 
to relationships between citizen com- 
mittees and communities. A large 
majority of the Wisconsin respond- 
ents reported that citizen committees 
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functioned effectively as a means of 
communication between the school 
and the community. 


Intra-Committee Relationships 


A large majority of the respond- 
ents for both permanent and tempo- 
rary committees reported that a high 
level of rapport and democratic in- 
teraction existed among the mem- 
bers of citizen committees. Members 
of most committees actively partici- 
pated in the work of the committee. 
Respondents infrequently reported 
that committees were dominated by 
a minority group who possessed su- 
perior skills or had prestige in the 
community. 

Current theory indicates that in a 
democratic social order a high level 
of interaction should exist among 
the members of a citizen committee 
who work together to solve problems 
in education. The level of interaction 
and rapport among the members of 
a committee may determine the 
effectiveness of a committee in 
achieving its goals. Practices in Wis- 
consin appear to be in accord with 
this theory. 


Financial Support 


A large majority of the Wisconsin 
respondents reported that commit- 
tees incurred no expense attributable 
to their operation. Some respondents 
indicated that the costs of commit- 
tee operation were underwritten by 
boards of education. Relatively few 
reported that committee expenses 
were defrayed by private contribu- 
tions or by dues. 

Current theory pertaining to com- 
mittee financial support is indicated 
by two different points of view. 
Some authorities believe that all 
expenses incurred in the operation 
of school-initiated and_school- 
sanctioned citizen committees should 
be underwritten by boards of educa- 
tion. Others are of the opinion that 
committee expenses should be de- 
frayed either by dues or by volun- 
tary contributions of individuals and 
community organizations. Practice in 
Wisconsin indicates that, as a gen- 
eral rule, citizen committees incur 
no expense in their operation. Among 
those committees that do incur ex- 
pense, both methods of paying for 
this expense are employed; however, 
the expense is more often defrayed 
by board of education funds than 
by dues or voluntary contributions. 


In Wisconsin, citizen committee 
activity was reported for the period 
1953-1955 in 164 of the 432 school 
districts which supported high 
schools. A large majority of the citi- 
zen committees in these school dis- 
tricts were temporary committees. 
Both temporary and permanent com. 
mittees were engaged in a variety of 
tasks. School building problems were 
commonly the concern of the com- 
mittees. Temporary committees fre- 
quently ranged in size from five to 
nine members while that for perma. 
nent committees commonly rar ged 
from 10 to 19 members. Sc \ool 
authorities most frequently initiated 
citizen committees. Committees \ ere 
usually selected by boards of ed:ica- 
tion. School administrators  infre- 
quently selected committees. [he 
term of office of committee mem ers 
was usually indefinite. Members us- 
ually served on a committee for the 
period of time required to comy lete 
the committee assignment. \fost 
committees met irregularly wit! no 
predetermined schedule for meet- 
ings. Citizen committees commonly 
functioned in close supporting and 
advisory roles in relation to boards 
of education and school administra- 
tors. School administrators frequently 
served in liaison roles between com- 
mittees and boards of education. 
Most citizen committees served as 
effective means of communication 
between the school and the com- 
munity. A high level of rapport and 
democratic interaction was reported 
to exist among the members of most 





Committees worked . . . on lunch program . 
committees. Citizen committees com- 
monly incurred little or no expense 
in their operation. 

Practices relating to the nature, 
purposes, structure, and operation of 
citizen committees in Wisconsin 
were found to be consistent with 
current theory in many respects, but 
inconsistent in others. 
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Citizens everywhere must realize that 


Agricultural Education Is Vital 
To the Welfare of the U.S. A. 


LOUIS M. SASMAN 
Chief, Agricultural Education 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 


A°T spring, Russia sent a great 

s:tellite into outer space and 
startled the world with her scientific 
progrss. Up until that time citizens 
of the United States as well as those 
of most of the other countries of the 
world believed that the Western 
Powers had a considerable superi- 
rity in scientific development. In 
the United States especially, we be- 
lieved that our free enterprise sys- 
tem and democratic form of govern- 
ment were so productive of initiative 
that no other country could expect 
to equal our accomplishments. 

Various segments of our armed 
forces had for years been giving 
some consideration to search into 
outer space but those in authority 
did not believe that the effort would 
be worth the cost. It was not a ques- 
tion of ability but a decision of 
policy. 

The successful sending of the great 
Russian satellite into orbit caused 
an agonizing re-appraisal of our 
situation. Just how that re-appraisal 
was directed it is not possible to say. 
But for some unknown reason it was 
decided by people in high authority 
that our decision not to put the effort 
into sending up a satellite and our 
failure to discover that Russia was 
bending her efforts toward the devel- 
opment of a great satellite was a re- 
sult of a weakness in our public 
school system. 


Criticism of Education 


From that time to this, criticism 
of the public schools has run wild 
in much of the press and in state- 
ments by leaders in government and 
men in high positions. Many school 
men have acknowledged that the 
way to meet the situation was to 
sharply revise upward the science 
| offerings of our school system begin- 

ning about with kindergarten, to put 
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everybody thru a mold of mathe- 
matics training that would have no 
relation to the mathematical needs 
of 75 to 90% of the population, and to 
start almost everybody in the study 
of foreign languages somewhere 
down in the lower grades. 

In other words, it is suggested 
that we discard an educational pro- 
gram that has been the most fruitful 
of any in the world for training for 





Agricultural instructors study soils . . . 


life in a democracy and suddenly try 
to imitate other countries who, in 
their turn, are trying to develop more 
nearly the system we are urged to 
discard. 

There have always been those 
who have believed that it was all- 
important to provide training for col- 
lege and that the schooling of the 
great majority who were not at most 
going beyond high school was not 
too important. Right now this group 
is the one being heard from and it 
is considered to be practically un- 
patriotic to think that theoretical sci- 
ence, advanced mathematics, and 
one or two foreign languages are not 


the subjects of first importance in 
the high school curriculum. 

Constant evaluation of any pro- 
gram is desirable. There is no ques- 
tion but that there are weaknesses 
in our school system. If one is look- 
ing for the weak spots in any sys- 
tem, they can be found. There are 
even weaknesses in our democratic 
form of government altho it is con- 
sidered almost treason to admit that 
these days, unless, of course, one is 
criticizing an opposing political 
party. But in spite of the weaknesses, 
we think our form of government is 
the best in the world. For my part, 
I also believe that our educational 
system is the best in the world and 
that what we need to do is to con- 
tinually improve it rather than to 
start to tear out the foundation 
stones upon which it rests. 


Success of Democracy 


A century ago, our schools were 
designed primarily to train for the 
ministry. Only a small percentage of 
people even went to secondary 
school to say nothing of college. 

But the success of a democracy 
depends upon universal schooling 
and as our belief in democracy has 
progressed (and it is really much 
stronger now than it was at the time 
of the American Revolution) we 
have greatly increased our emphasis 
upon universal public schooling. As 
our emphasis upon schooling has in- 
creased, it has been necessary to 
design that schooling for all the 
population rather than just for the 
few who were going into the minis- 
try or other highly specialized 
professions. 

Beginning at about the time of the 
Civil War the idea of Land Grant 
Colleges and scientific training for 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts were 
advanced. About 1,900 educational 
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systems all over the nation began 
the introduction of vocational 
courses that would aid in the prep- 
aration of the majority of people for 
the occupations or types of living in 
which they were most apt to engage 
and offer, among other things, tech- 
nical training for those who were 
not going to college. 

The advancement of vocational 
education was certainly not in- 
tended, nor has developed, to pre- 
clude general education. “Reading, 
writing, and arithmetic” are still 
basic in the curriculum. In a democ- 
racy the ability to speak, read, write, 
and understand the language of the 
country will ‘always be absolutely 
fundamental. 

Man does not live by bread alone 
and some appreciation of music and 
art is almost essential to life. We 
live in a world, too, and need to 
know as much as possible about the 
earth from which we receive our 
sustenance and all of the bounties 
of Nature with which we are 
surrounded. 

Fundamental to our very existence 
as a nation is our belief in the 
supremacy of the individual. Man, 
in a democracy, does not live for 
the government, but the government 
exists for man. If people get the 
schooling that fits them the best 
individually, the whole nation will 
benefit by the activities of trained 
individuals. 


Vocational Education 


It is upon this basis that our pro- 
gram of vocational education as well 
as the very foundations of our coun- 
try rest. It is just as important to 
have well-trained farmers as to have 
well-trained personnel in any other 
field. Right now, we have an abun- 
dance of food and fiber, but no na- 
tion can exist upon a day-to-day 
basis. In the long run, the type and 
ability of people we have upon our 
farms is a tremendously strong fac- 
tor in the maintenance of the kind 
of government and institutions we 
want to have and in the physical 
and moral well-being of our people. 


For these reasons, vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture must continue 
to be stressed in our educational 
system along with the other subjects 
that combine to produce an intelli- 
gent people. Constant evaluation of 
this program is necessary and such 
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changes as shall best adapt it to 
the constant changes in our methods 
of production and marketing of food 
and fiber, our many agricultural serv- 
ices, and the mode of life in our 
respective communities. 

There can be no question but that 
agriculture must move ahead. So far 
as we are concerned, the question 
is “How can vocational agriculture 
best move ahead to be sure that dur- 
ing the next 40 years it continues to 
provide the valuable training to pre- 
sent and prospective farmers that 
has been provided since 1917?” 


Vocational agriculture must, if it 
is to continue to serve its purpose, 
be truly vocational. One of the great 
strengths of vocational agriculture 
has always been that it is part of the 
public school system. Students in 


He must know chemistry. 


high school departments of voca- 
tional agriculture receive their voca- 
tional training as part of a curricu- 
lum that includes English, mathe- 
matics, history, and science. Really, 
only about a quarter of their train- 
ing is really vocational but that part 
must be kept vocational. One of the 
problems of having the program in 
the high school is that other mem- 
bers of the faculty, sometimes the 
school administration, and occasion- 
ally even the instructor in agricul- 
ture, fail to differentiate between 
vocational and academic programs. 


Study and Practice 


Agricultural teaching cannot be 
vocational unless it combines study 
and practice. There must not only be 


class instruction but also individual] 
instruction geared to the individual] 
needs of the student and combining 
practical experience and theoretical 
training. The enrollment under any 
one instructor must not be so great 
that he cannot provide such instruc. 
tion, and his program must be s9 
arranged as to provide the oppor. 
tunity for the instruction. Ther: his 
responsibility is to properly organize 
and develop such instruction and 
utilize the opportunity which the 
program provides. 


Programs must be well organ ed, 
The instructor in agriculture, ‘0 a 
larger extent than any other tea ‘her 
in the school system, is on his « wn. 
His duties involve instruct nal 
activities on the farms as well s in 
the classroom. In addition, ther: are 
many contacts in the comm aity 
which are basic to the succes: of 
the program. Much of the clas _in- 
struction as well as the indiv? lual 
instruction must be outside of the 
school. Such a diverse progran. te- 
quires careful organization so that 
the time of both the instructor and 
the student shall be economially 
and effectively used. 


Strong farming programs inust 
continue to be developed. These 
must be practical farming progrims, 
too, adapted to the student and his 
circumstances and providing _ the 
best possible experience in farming. 
All the farming experience that a stu- 
dent gets must be recognized as 
part of his farming program. Much 
of it he gets under the direction of 
his parents. Farming in Wisconsin is, 
for the most part, a family occupa- 
tion. A student’s responsibilities to 
his family and to his situation in 
his family must be fully considered 
in developing the farming programs. 
It must be recognized that the pur- 
pose of the farming program is to 
give the best possible experience in 
farming adapted to the individual 
need of the student whether he is a 
high school student or a person with 
20 or 30 years of experience in 
farming. 


Young and adult farmer instruc- 
tion must continue to be emphasized. 
The program of vocational agricul- 
ture in the high school has off red 
and must continue to offer valu :ble 
guidance and instruction for t \ose 
who are preparing to enter upor the 
work of the farm. But after a er 
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iccepts the full or major 
sibility for the operation of a 
he is faced with a multitude 
roblems for which no advance 
ig can fully prepare him. The 
1m of young and adult farmer 
tion will continue to have in- 
d responsibility as agricultural 
logy advances and the invest- 
+ in farming increases. Instruc- 
ill in a growing percentage of 
find that their full time is 
ary to adequately develop this 
f instruction. 


neces 
type 


Prob-ms of Instructor 


So: ie of the greatest problems of 
the istructor in agriculture are in- 
volvei in keeping up-to-date with 
the :apidly changing science and 
technology of agriculture and in se- 
curins teaching aids that will aid 
him in clearly presenting the latest 
findings to his students. No one 
needs to be told that constant study 
is necessary if the instructor is to be 
adequately prepared to help present 
and future farmers with the highly 
complex problems they face. The 
instructor must be acquainted with 
the latest research of the Experiment 


' Stations and other institutions and 


then have those findings arranged 
so that he can adequately present 
them in individual and group 
instruction. 


The Wisconsin Association of Vo- 
cational Agricultural Instructors has 
committees that are working with 
similar organizations and with edu- 
cational agencies in Illinois, Ken- 


| tucky, Michigan, Missouri, and other 


states in the cooperative develop- 
ment of teaching aids. Illinois has 
one of the best programs of voca- 
tional agricultural services of any 
state in the Union. That office is 
cooperating closely with us in Wis- 
consin and providing many excellent 
teacher services. This type of service 
must be continually expanded. 


Programs must also continually be 
developed to provide professional 
advancement to the instructors. The 
instructor in agriculture is a scien- 
tist. When he goes out to teach, he 
has studied more chemistry of vari- 
ous kinds than any other subject. He 
is continually called upon for a 
knowledge of soils, feeds, crops, and 
fertilizers as well as genetics, biol- 
ogy, and physical geography. To a 
large extent he can keep up-to-date 
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on the developments in these various 
fields by workshops and short unit 
courses. But at times he must have 
the opportunity for periods of more 
intensive study. These can only be 
provided thru arrangements for 
graduate study. 


Organizations for Instructors 


Finally, instructors in agriculture 
must continue to work closely to- 
gether for the advancement of the 
program. Instructors in agriculture 
have always been known for their 
close contact with each other and 
cooperative action for professional 
improvement and advancement. As 
a program grows in size, it becomes 
progressively more difficult to main- 
tain the cooperative spirit which ex- 


should not be developed at the ex- 
pense of the vocational. Never have 
present and prospective farmers 
needed more training for farming 
than is necessary now, and the neces- 
sary amount of training is going to 
increase rather than decrease. All of 
this needs to be constantly explained 
to school officials, to members of the 
teaching staffs, and to the public 
generally. 

Some agricultural workers have 
strong governmental support and a 
most effective system of professional 
improvement and promotional effort. 
The instructor in agriculture has the 
advantage of working in close con- 
tact with his pupils and their fami- 
lies, but he lacks strong support on 
the national level. On the state and 


He has to understand and work in the area of conservation. 


isted when the number of workers 
was comparatively small. 


The instructor in agriculture is a 
vocational worker in an academic 
institution. The proportion of agri- 
cultural students to the student body 
of the school is bound to decrease. 
In Wisconsin, if we are to maintain 
really vocational programs there 
must be some actual decrease in the 
number of students under an in- 
structor. As our rural non-farm and 
urban population increases more 
general agricultural schooling is 
needed to provide the necessary 
understanding of the problems of 
agriculture. 


But a general agriculture program 


national level, he must have an ef- 
fective organization to aid in his 
professional advancement. Such an 
organization exists in the Wisconsin 
Association of Vocational Agricul- 
tural Instructors and the National 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers 
Association, working with the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. Some 
such organization is absolutely nec- 
essary and must continuously be 
strengthened if the program of voca- 
tional agriculture is to continue to 
move forward. 


Upon these things the continued 
development of vocational agricul- 
tural education and the welfare of 
the United States depend, 





Several different philosophies are 
found in the elementary and high school 


EDUCATION 
in the 
NETHERLANDS 


LEONA FISCHER 
Elementary School Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 


REEDOM of Dutch education 

results in great variety in types 
of schools and methods of educa- 
tion. In Montessori Schools the prin- 
ciples of Maria Montessori are em- 
phasized, and the teaching materials 
she advocated are in use. In Dalton 
Schools—there are a number at sec- 
ondary level—the theories of Helen 
Parkhurst of our own country are 
being put into practice. Other 
schools follow other philosophies. 

Wide scope is given to boards of 
education. Each school is free with 
regard to the appointment of teach- 
ers (if they meet educational re- 
quirements ) as well as the choice of 
books and educational aids. Cur- 
ricula which are considered unsuita- 
ble by the inspectors are submitted 
for examination, not to the Minister 
of Education, but to the Educational 
Council, a body whose members are 
representatives of social and indus- 
trial life, are appointed by the 
Queen, and are completely inde- 
pendent of the Minister. There is, 
however, considerable indirect con- 
trol of education by the Ministry of 
Education thru its system of 
examinations. 

A Dutch child must attend school 
for at least eight years (officially be- 
tween the ages of seven and 15 
years). Elementary schools usually 
include kindergarten thru sixth 
grade, and seldom exceed 300 pupils 
in number or one room for each 
grade. School is held six days a 
week, but Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons are free. The school year 
is about 1014 months long; short 
holidays in autumn, at Christmas, 
and at Easter limit the summer holi- 
day to four or five weeks. 

From four to six years of age chil- 
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dren go to kindergartens which, ac- 
cording to my few observations, vary 
from those with rather formal pro- 
grams to those which include many 
childlike activities. In none, how- 
ever, did I observe units of interest 
around which learning was centered. 
Teachers for kindergartens and nur- 
sery schools are prepared in 58 spe- 
cial training colleges. 


Teaching of Reading 

There was much opportunity to 
observe in elementary school class- 
rooms with the student teachers of 
the college where I taught. The 


Behe ¢ 





Dutch pupils display on the bulletin board 
their understanding of the United States. 


teaching of reading ranged from a 
strict “phonics” approach to the use 
of experience charts which combined 
word analysis skills with vocabulary 
introduced in meaningful context. 
The phonics method (based on the 
leesplankje—reading board ) has been 
in use over 60 years. It consists of 17 
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pictures, below each of whic! is a 
word which contains elemer:s of 
the Dutch language. Picture: and 
words are glued to a board wh’ch is 
ridged to allow copies of the «ord 
to be matched. Sample: 


below picture of a 1 onkey 
below picture of a nit 
below picture of a fire. 


aa p 
noot 
vuur 


Children work 8-10 weeks on these 
boards and then go on to books 
(Records of one class started by this 
method indicated that nine of 3 
beginners had been retained. ) 
The experience chart method was 
well illustrated by an excellent firs 
grade teacher whose children shiared 
experiences each morning and ther 
selected one “story” for the teacher 
to write on the board. After the 
story had been read several times. 
the teacher would choose one word. 
analyze it, and make a list of words 
beginning with the same sound o 
containing the same vowels or en¢- 
ing sounds. Then a committee of four 
children set type in a small printing 
press to make a copy of the ston 
for each child’s “book” and the othe: 
children copied the story. Sample 


Anneke has a 
brother. 

He is called Theo 
He is dear. 


anneke heeft eeen 
broertje 

hij heet theo 
theo is lief 


(Note that there are no capital let 
ters or punctuation marks in the 
Dutch stories—not until third grade. 
The teacher reported that this wa‘ 
the second year she was using this 
method and that some children had 
read third grade books at the end 
of the previous year. She statec that 
interest was high (obvious in the 
observations ). 
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The first graders learn to write 
the words they read. They use pen 
and ink for all writing—even for 
number lessons. Manuscript letters 
are used in the primary grades. 
Later, pupils are encouraged to con- 
nect the letters into a type of cursive 
writing which is exceedingly neat in 
appearance but slow to form. 


Teaching Content Subjects 


Tie teaching of classes in content 
subj-cts varied from teaching based 
on cne textbook and sometimes a 
wor! book for each pupil to the unit 
method which included reading of 
materials written by teachers in ad- 
dition to use of many books, field 
trips. and use of resource persons. 
Children studying about Amsterdam 


in one fourth grade were making 
books of articles they had written 
about local history, geography, 
industry, buildings, artists, writers, 
and musicians. They were including 
maps, illustrations of local buildings, 
and creative art. A second grade was 
making a study of time which in- 
cluded the study of the clock, read- 
ing of poetry, and writing of num- 
bers and articles. 

In general, however, there ap- 
peared to be a little grouping for 
skills or little meeting of individual 


| differences. Some of my college stu- 


dents who became very interested 
in ways to meet individual differ- 
ences developed curriculum mate- 


| tials on various reading levels for a 


unit on the United States for a sixth 
grade practice-teaching situation. In 
spite of the classroom teacher’s early 
misgivings about having various 
groups in the room reading different 
materials and reporting to each 
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other, the interest of the pupils, 
the results, and the teacher's later 
favorable comments were very 
gratifying. 

Music, art, and physical education 
are taught by special teachers at all 
grade levels. 


Examinations Given 


After six years of study in the 
elementary school, pupils are given 
an examination. The results of the 
examination are not used for elimi- 
nation but, along with the pupil’s 
interests and ambition, for selection 
of the type of high school he will 
attend. There is no comprehensive 
high school such as we have here. 
One type emphasizes education in 
the classical tradition with study of 


Setting in type 
their first 
sentences is 

an experience 
for Dutch pupils. 


Greek and Latin and usually leads 
to study of theology, law, medicine, 
etc., at a university. Another type 
emphasizes science and mathematics, 
and a third type has two years of 
general subjects followed by choice 
of the traditional or the science and 
mathematics courses. There are also 
technical schools and extensions of 
the elementary schools. Pupils study 
14-16 subjects; there are no electives. 
They meet some classes only once 
a week but the usual daily class 
load makes homework imperative. 
French, German, and English are 
required foreign languages. Com- 
petitive sports between schools are 
unknown, but many students belong 
to clubs and have sports in free 
hours. Examinations are taken in 
each subject at the end of each 
school year. Failure in any one re- 
quires repetition of the whole year! 

In an article called “Public and 
Private Education in the Nether- 


lands” published in the Educational 
Forum of November, 1957, J. A. A. 
Verlinden stated that “Following the 
elementary school, 121% of the chil- 
dren go to the secondary schools of 
higher degree; more than 30% go to 
the type of school in which second- 
ary education of a lower degree is 
given. After a seventh year of ele- 
mentary education about 35% of the 
boys go to the technical schools, 5% 
to the agricultural and horticultural 
schools, the latter being under the 
responsibility of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. More than 35% of the 
girls are moved up after six years of 
elementary education to the home 
economics schools. Finally, there re- 
mains a group which attends either 
the seventh and eighth classes of 
the elementary school or passes on 
to the two-year school for continued 
elementary education.” 

Altho it was saddening to learn 
that because the daughter of a co- 
worker at my college had failed in 
an examination in one subject she 
must repeat all subjects in that year 
of high school, it was fine to hear 
parents congratulating each other on 
their children’s completion of a series 
of examinations and also to hear 
pupils speak highly of those with fine 
scholastic records. The term “square” 
for a student with high scholastic 
achievement has no counterpart in 
the Netherlands! 


Curriculum Comments 


CURRICULUM NEWS 


ELCOME to two new organi- 

zations for all concerned with 
better teaching in science and the 
language arts—and who is not? Both 
are already publishing bulletins or 
newsletters containing news, teach- 
ing suggestions, and curriculum 
ideas for all levels. 

Wisconsin Council of Teachers of 
English, Mrs. Marie B. Sanders, West 
Salem High School, West Salem, 
president. 

Wisconsin Society of Science 
Teachers, A. B. Stuebbe, Lincoln 
High School, Manitowoc, president. 

Altho not a formal organization 
as yet, the new WEA sectional on 
the core or multiple period seems to 
be well established. Attendance at 
the first sectional meeting at the 
Milwaukee convention overflowed 

(Turn to Page 19) 
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Special Programs 
for the 
Academically Talented 


CHARLES E. BISH 


T IS quite obvious that some very 

significant changes are occurring 
in our public schools. These changes 
are directly or indirectly focused 
upon one aim, the improvement of 
the quality of the educational pro- 
gram from kindergarten thru grade 
twelve. Our schools must not only 
handle an increasing number of stu- 
dents at each level, they must also 
offer a higher quality of education. 
Their responsibility to our culture re- 
quires the maximum development of 
individual potentialities at all levels. 
This includes particular attention to 
those students who are of above- 
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average ability—the academically 
talented. 

Interest in special programs for 
the academically talented is unprece- 
dented. Systematic programs are now 
getting underway in many areas. A 
number of states are preparing legis- 
jation designed to provide financial 
assistance for increased testing, 
counseling, curriculum development, 
and smaller classes which an exten- 
sive program may include. 

At the elementary level, early 
identification and a separation of the 
bright pupils into groups for part of 
the school-day is a procedure fre- 
quently employed. Such fast-moving 


groups often cover the work of two 
grades in one year. In addition, their 
curriculum is enriched by an in. 
creasing emphasis on science and a 
modern language, begun in many 
schools at about the third-grade 
level. 

At the secondary-school level, 
mathematics, biology, and a modem 
language are often begun in grade 
eight; thus the able student can 
acquire three or four years in «ach 
of these areas while in high sciool, 
Programs such as this provide the 
student with an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the Advanced Placei vent 
Program of the College Entr ince 
Examination Board, receiving col- 
lege credit by examination for »vork 
done while in high school. 

Perhaps the most difficult pro’ lem 
in developing a good program s to 
provide for the enrichment tyr 2 of 
teaching that is appropriate fo: the 
bright student. Seminar classes, <:nall 
in size, with extensive reac ing 
assignments or project work are be- 
ing employed in schools where ‘ood 
programs are underway. Theie is 
little place for the traditional, over- 
structured assign-recite-and-test 
teaching if the growth needs oi! the 
gifted are to be met. 

A change of philosophy is per aps 
essential. John Dewey analyzed the 
quality-versus-quantity discussion by 
saying in Democracy and Education 
(1916): “If democracy has a moral 
and ideal meaning, it is that ... 
opportunity for development of dis- 
tinctive capacities be afforded all.’ 
Educational opportunity for all does 
not mean identical opportunity for 
all. There is nothing so unequal as 
the equal treatment of unequals. 

Good minds need to have stimv- 
iating experiences in order to grow, 
or growth will be stunted. For those 
for whom rapid growth is normal, a 
climate for rapid growth must be 
provided. As a good mathematics 
student said recently, “It is amazing 
how difficult a subject can become 
if you study it slowly enough.” 


Charles E. Bish is director of the new 
National Education Association Project on 
the Academically Talented Student. \fter 
serving 10 years as principal of the District 
of Columbia’s McKinley High Schoo!, he 
joined the NEA staff in July 1955 as 
director of its new consultant and cle«ring 
house service on the academically tale: ted. 

Under this Project, information com er- 
ing procedures and “best practices” i. be- 
ing assembled and will be used as a_vasis 
for consultant service. 
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N RESEARCH designed to con- 

tinue until 1973 there is a temp- 
tation to delay a report on the find- 
ings until the conclusion of the proj- 
ect ond all data are evaluated. How- 
ever. when such research relates to 
an «ducational issue that gets con- 
sistent public review and study it 
is imperative that tentative conclu- 
sion’ and findings be reported as 
they occur. School district reorgani- 
gati-n is such an issue. It is our pur- 
pose to report some of the major 
find: ngs to date of the University of 
Wis:onsin school district organiza- 
tio study which began in the fall 
of 1949. 

Aho some of the youngsters who 
were examined in the first grade in 
1949-50 are now in grade ten, this 
report will refer to elementary grades 
only. The study is designed to meas- 
ure the effects of school district re- 
organization on 1) educational 
opportunities, 2) educational 
achievement (academic and per- 
sonal), 3) educational costs, and 4) 
community social and economic 
processes. The researchers examine 
youngsters, schools, and communi- 
ties carefully when the basic student 
groups are in grades one, six, nine, 
and twelve. A follow-up of each stu- 
dent in the sample five years after 
high school graduation is also 
planned. Five Wisconsin communi- 
ties with all or part of the com- 
munity in a newly reorganized dis- 
trict were selected as the experi- 
mental group. They were matched 
with five very similar and nearby 
communities which became the con- 
trol group. These five pairs of com- 
munities are considered to be repre- 
sentative of rural communities in 
Wisconsin. Below are listed the 
school communities which have co- 
operated faithfully in this investiga- 
tion since 1949-50. 


Control (Non- 

Reorganized) 
Denmark 
Cazenovia 
Wauzeka 
Gilman—Hannibal 
Waterford 


Experimental 


(Reorganized ) 
Winneconne 


Kendall 

Blue River 

Port Wing-Iron 
River 

East Troy 


The following findings are based 
on analysis of data on opportuni- 
ties, achievement, and community 
processes when experimental and 
control youngsters were in the first 
and sixth grades. These findings are 
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Does School Size 
Make a Difference in 
Educational Opportunity? 


For years the question of reorganizing school districts 
into larger units has been debated. At times feelings 
have substituted for facts, but now research 

is beginning to reveal vital facts for evaluation. 


BURTON W. KREITLOW 
Professor of Education 
University of Wisconsin 


considered tentative for two reasons: 
first, the study is continuing until 
the sample youngsters are beyond 
grade twelve, and second, there is a 
second group of youngsters being 
studied in these same communities. 
The observation of the second group 
began after the experimental school 
communities had had reorganized 
school districts for a period of five 
years and is designed to determine 
whether proposed improvements in 
reorganized schools were actually 
made. Some of the youngsters in this 
replication are now in grade five. 

Analysis of data on the intelli- 
gence of the youngsters studied in 
the reorganized and non-reorganized 
communities show them to be simi- 
lar. This means that the groups were 
of equal intelligence at the begin- 
ning of the investigation. 


TENTATIVE FINDINGS 
Educational Opportunities 


The children in reorganized school 
communities have more opportuni- 
ties than children in non-reorganized 
school communities. Altho the oppor- 
tunities vary from small to large 
communities there are more facili- 
ties, materials, and human resources 
available to help educate the young- 
sters in the reorganized districts. 
Examples of advantages available to 
a larger degree in reorganized school 
districts are library facilities, more 
general and special supervisors, more 
help for exceptional children, 
broader curriculum, more curricu- 
lum materials, fewer grades in each 


classroom, and more complete in- 
service programs for teachers. 


Educational Achievement 


There are differences in academic 
achievement in the elementary 
grades between youngsters in reor- 
ganized and non-reorganized school 
communities. In the larger communi- 
ties of the study this advantage fa- 
vors youngsters in reorganized school 
districts. But in the smaller com- 
munities studied there is no real 
difference whether youngsters are in 
reorganized or non-reorganized 
school communities. In fact, children 
in the non-reorganized larger com- 
munities have higher academic 
achievement than youngsters in both 
the reorganized and the non- 
reorganized small communities. 
Tests of youngsters on such subjects 
as language, arithmetic, spelling, so- 
cial studies, history, and reading tend 
to give similar results. 

In one of the small reorganized 
communities where only part of the 
total community (village and sur- 
rounding farm service area) is re- 
organized, there is a real difference 
in favor of youngsters attending 
schools outside of the reorganized 
part of the community. This does not 
occur in the larger communities nor 
in the other small communities stud- 
ied. It does, however, provide strong 
evidence suggesting that small reor- 
ganizations are not a way toward 
higher achievement. 

Explorations have also been started 
on a comparison of the personal and 
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social behavior of youngsters in the 
two types of school communities. 
This was begun after a survey in 
1954 indicated that administrators 
and county superintendents of 
schools who encouraged school dis- 
trict reorganization believed this to 
be an area in which children from 
reorganized school districts would 
excel. The evidence, however, shows 
no difference in personal and social 
behavior between the girls in reor- 
ganized and non-reorganized com- 
munities and a small but identifiable 
difference between the boys with the 
results favoring boys in non- 
reorganized communities. Because 
teacher ratings as well as pencil- 
paper behavior inventories are sub- 
ject to considerable variation and 
criticism, these results need even 
more careful verification than those 
in other areas of this research. Both 
the behavior ratings and scores at 
ninth and twelfth grade levels and 
the replication with the second group 
will be necessary before the above 
finding can be verified. It may also 
be necessary in an area as elusive 
to test as personal and social behav- 
ior to make actual observations of 
youngsters in the classroom and 
on the playground and compare 
these observations with objective 
standards. 


Social and Economic Processes 

In the encouragement of school 
district reorganization many educa- 
tors believed that a new district 
structure encompassing the total 
community would, by its very na- 
ture, increase the ties of the open 
country resident (mostly farmers ) 
with other social and economic serv- 
ices of the village. Such is not the 
case. Analysis of sociological data in 
this study shows that there is no dif- 
ference between reorganized and 
non-reorganized school communities 
in the contacts of the open country 
residents with the village services. 
Minor differences that do exist show 
that open country residents in non- 
reorganized communities tend to 
maintain rural village ties somewhat 
longer than open country residents 
in reorganized communities. There 
is a sound sociological explanation 
to this phenomenon as it relates to 
this research. The reorganized com- 
munities for study were chosen from 
among the newly reorganized com- 
munities in 1949, 1950, and 1951. 
They were matched with compara- 
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ble communities where early reor- 
ganization was not expected. In this 
case there is an experimental group 
where members of the community 
accept a social innovation—namely, 
reorganization. There is a control 
group that appears to reject this 
innovation. When contacts with the 
village center are measured and then 
remeasured five years later, the com- 
munity accepting reorganization is 
found to also be accepting more and 
more social and economic services 
from nearby cities rather than 
from the rural village. The non- 
reorganized community, on the other 
hand, does not accept innovations 
as readily and maintains its ties with 
the rural villages. 


This outcome and its sociological 
base coincide with earlier findings 
of R. H. Chitwood reported in an 
article in the Nation’s Schools of 
September 1953, entitled “Local 
Business Suffers Little from High 
School Consolidation.” He concluded 
that the loss of a high school by a 
rural village causes no change of 
consequence in the village's other 
services. The pattern of social change 
prior to loss of the high school was 
maintained whether the social pat- 
tern was leading to an increase, a 
decrease, or to no change of other 
services. 


QUESTIONS RAISED 


In view of the continuing reorgani- 
zation of school districts in Wiscon- 
sin and in other states, the tentative 
findings raise several important ques- 
tions. Three are of special concern 
at this time. 


Is it worthwhile to reorganize the 
school districts in a small commun- 
ity? Small reorganizations are not 
supported by this study. If one could 
be sure that a reorganization in a 
small community would lead to fur- 
ther reorganization with other com- 
munities in a short time, then it 
could be supported. However, it is 
more than likely that a small reor- 
ganization would attempt to main- 
tain itself as vigorously as has the 
one-room school. 

The recent trend in Wisconsin to- 
ward two, three, or four small rural 
communities reorganizing into a sin- 
gle K-12 district is supported by the 
findings of this investigation. 

How large should reorganizations 
be? No final figure can be given un- 


til the high school outcomes are 
considered along with the data ana- 
lyzed to date. On the basis of the 
data in the elementary grades a real 
difference is seen between reorgani- 
zations with 1,200 students in grades 
K-12, and those with 600 or fewer 
students in grades K-12. The larger 
reorganizations have an opportunit, 
and academic achievement advan. 
tage over both the non-reorganized 
community of the same size and 
over the small reorganization. 

Should reorganization of disticts 
lead toward the centralization o; ex. 
isting schools into larger attend: nce 
units? In this study there has |:een 
a clear relationship between the en. 
tralization of the attendance «eas 
and the opportunities and achive. 
ment measured. The advantages in 
this study are associated with schools 
where teachers are teaching ne, 
two, or three grades. The disad an. 
tages are associated with teachers 
teaching four or more grades. 

One teacher teaching four or ore 
grades has been the rural pattem 
for years. It has been found war ting 
on sO many counts that all possible 
haste should be made to get ow 
educational house in order. True, 
there are isolated instances bec.use 
of sparsity of population and topog- 
raphy where two and even one-room 
schools may be needed, but a rea- 
sonable number of one room schools 
for Wisconsin would be 20 rather 
than 2,000. 


In this study the preponderance ot 
data in the elementary grades sup- 
ports the theory of school district 
reorganization. Yet there are some 
outcomes which do not correlate 
with the theory and need further 
study in the elementary grades and 
a follow-up in high school. The re- 
sults related to youngsters personal 
and social behavior is one of these 
outcomes. No conclusions are yet 
available on the question of financial 
efficiency in reorganized and non- 
reorganized school communities. 
Tentative conclusions on efficiency 
will be available during the com- 
ing year. 

In spite of questions still] unan- 
swered the study to date has pro- 
vided much more evidence than pre- 
viously available to support sc/ool 
district reorganization where the 
basic attendance group in grades 
K-12 is at least 1,200 boys and girls. 
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THE EXIT INTERVIEW 


NE phase of our school work 
O ‘hat could very easily fail to 
receive the attention it deserves is 
the ‘exit interview.” I refer, of 
cours’, to the little talk with the 
stude :t who drops out of school, on 
his own accord, before graduation. 

Th : inattention, or shall we more 
apolc setically refer to it as an over- 
ight, can be attributed to one of 
sever: | reasons, each one not a very 
good one. The school may be very 
slad ‘xe student is leaving, which by 
no means justifies the neglect, as this 
particular student in all likelihood, 
stands more ready to benefit by a 
few words of sympathetic coun- 
sling than the majority of those 
remaining in attendance. Or the ad- 
ministration may consider itself too 
busy with problems concerning those 
who are still in school to “waste 
time” on one who is leaving. This, 
‘oo, commands no justification, as a 
kind word of departure to anyone at 
any time is not wasted. Or the prin- 
cipal, or upon whomever the func- 
tion falls, may take the attitude that 
‘we never could help him while he 
was here, so how can we help him 
now?” This reasoning is very un- 
sound, because no matter how unre- 
sponsive this student might have 
been to routine counseling in the 
past, the very fact that he is now 
about to face the outside world alone 
may make him very receptive to 
advice regarding what lies ahead. 


Departing Student 


The departing student is still an 
individual in his community, and as 
such is entitled to all the help a pub- 
lic official can give him. Let us pon- 
der for a moment the many ways in 
which we might help this young per- 
son in our last official relationship. 

The final interview should not be 
interpreted by the student as an 
attempt on the part of the counselor 
to change his mind, or that of his 
parents. The decision, having been 
} made, should be accepted and re- 
spected. It may, however, be freely 
discussed. If the student is able to 
justify his withdrawal he will feel 
much better about it than if he 
merely walks out of school in a 
bewildered frame of mind. He will 
also feel more kindly toward the 
school and the counselor who made 
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“A. R. SCHUMANN 
Director of Guidance 
Oak Creek Public Schools 
Milwaukee County, Wis. 


it possible for him to take the step, 
as it were, on firm footing. 

But we owe this young man or 
woman much more than a whole- 
some feeling when leaving school. 
He must be given to understand that 
he may come back any time, within 
prescribed regulations, and that the 
school is going to be concerned 
about him in his new role for some 
time to come. He should be made to 
feel that the school will be here to 
help him in the adjustment that lies 
ahead. 


Continuing Education 


The importance of continuing his 
education should be impressed on 
this young person at this time. He 
should be told about adult courses 
in education, about offerings at 
vocational schools, about on-the-job 
training in various fields, and he 
should be minutely informed about 
correspondence schools with special 
emphasis on types to be avoided. 
This would be a good time to tell 
him about the offerings and facilities 
of the local library, a topic in which 
he never had interest before. Nor 
would it be at all out of reason for 
the counselor to offer to go with him 
to the library to point out the differ- 
ent departments. Not only the advis- 
ability but the necessity of doing 
some reading, even tho he did very 
little of it before, can at this moment 
be very firmly impressed upon him. 
He should also be given suggestions 
regarding a recreational pattern, as 
recreation will from now on be an 
important phase of his life. 

Finally, the opportunity to point 
out his new role as a citizen must 
not be overlooked. The matter of his 
social growth should be emphasized, 
so that he will be able to take his 
place in his new environment with 
confidence and with a knowledge of 
his acceptance therein. 

At the Oak Creek Schools we feel 
this duty to our outgoing students 
very strongly. The exit interview is 
a part of our procedure. As the stu- 
dent withdraws from school and gets 
a clearance from each teacher re- 


garding school texts and materials, 
his last clearance is with the guid- 
ance department. We feel that leav- 
ing school in an atmosphere of 
wholesomeness is a great deterrent 
for problems of delinquency which 
are often born from feelings of dis- 
like toward school. These are days 
when schools need friends, and some 
of them must come from the ranks 
of those who leave before grad- 
uation. They should leave as our 
friends. 


CURRICULUM COMMENTS ... 
(Continued from Page 15) 


the large room assigned to it, and 
a committee was elected to plan 
next year’s meeting. Fred Crushson, 
Webster Stanley Junior High School. 
Oshkosh, chairman. 


WASCD 


In a world of specialization, 
groups like those above play an 
important part. For those of us who 
are of necessity generalists, and for 
those whose interests are general as 
well as specialized, the current in- 
terest is in the rapid growth of the 
lusty offspring of a common-law 
marriage which was formalized last 
spring, when the Association of 
County Supervising Teachers and a 
small but active Wisconsin Chapter 
of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development com- 
bined. The merger is no longer news, 
but the increased strength of the 
organization is. Most supervisors 
were already members of one of 
the parent organizations; curricu- 
lum coordinators and teacher educa- 
tors are rapidly joining the new one. 
Administrators, teachers, and others 
with an interest in supervision and 
curriculum (and there are some) are 
swelling the ranks as well. 

Robert Van Raalte, elementary 
supervisor in the state Department 
of Public Instruction, is president, 
and Eleanor Larson, School of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, is accepting applications 
for membership (and $5.00 dues), 
as secretary. The organization is di- 
vided into six district groups which 
meet in locations convenient to 
everyone. Each group determines its 
own program and also participates 
in the statewide meetings, chief of 
which is the annual spring con- 
ference. 

ARTHUR ADKINS 
State Curriculum Coordinator 
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MOVE UP TO MADISON 


The University of Wisconsin 1959 Summer Ses- 
sions offer teachers a diversified program on a 
distinguished campus. 


Reward yourself this summer with a stimulating 
program of academic study on a campus that com 
bines outstanding educational facilities with ai 
unsurpassed natural setting. 


ONY AO TS A 























Now you can select a session to fit your 
educational needs as well as your fancy 
from The University of Wisconsin’s 
expanded program for summer scholars. 


Eight-Week General Session 
June 22—August 14 

First Four-Week Session 
June 22—July 17 

Second Four-Week Session 
July 20—August 14 


Four Special Sessions in Agriculture, 
Engineering, Law, and Home 
Economics. 


Fifty Conferences, Clinics, and Insti- 
tutes Throughout the Summer. 


Move up to Madison! Write now for 
your personal copy of the detailed 1959 
Summer Sessions bulletin. Address: 
Director of Summer Sessions, 104 Ex- 
tension Building, Madison 6. 





COPYRIGHT 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


“COCA-COLA” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
etnenomeseapensnn 


; 








When time is short and the need is great, 


the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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EDUCATION NEWS 
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§, Russell Slade, Wisconsin's NEA Director of Wausau, Sarah Pasma, FTA President of Juneau, 
Alasko, and Ruth Stout, NEA President, scan a governor's prediction of things to come in 
education before it is placed in the ‘‘Time Capsule” at the NEA Headquarters Dedication. 


WEA Local Association 
Officers Meet in April 


MADISON—Plans for the spring series 
WEA Local Association Officers area 
meetings have been made, Mrs. Olga 
Martin, WEA Locals Committee Chair- 
man, announced recently. Invitations will 
be sent by area chairmen to WEA locals’ 
presidents soon. 

Among the topics to be discussed at 
these biannual sessions are the following: 
current status of educational legislation; 
up-to-the-minute developments in profes- 
sional activities from the WEA office; 
NEA convention highlights; and the popu- 
lar question-answer sessions where associa- 
tion leaders can pool know-how on organi- 
zational problems. 

One major issue will be discussion of 
the statewide WEA fall workshop—its tim- 
ing, content, and duration. A question- 
naire is being prepared to allow local 
organizations to discuss the problem and 
to bring “home front” reactions to the 
spring meetings as an aid to future 
planning. 

Dates and locations of the spring area 
sessions are: 


Tomah 
Richland Center 
Madison 
Superior 
Rhinelander 
Eau Claire 
Waukesha 
Oshkosh 
Stevens Point 
Green Bay 
Milwaukee 


April 6: 
April 7: 
April 8: 
April 13: 
April 14: 
April 15: 
April 20 
April 21: 
April 22: 
April 28: 
April 29: 
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The importance of representation at 
these sessions was stressed by the locals 
committee as a means of enhancing a local 
association’s effectiveness. The WEA reim- 
burses presidents of affiliated local asso- 
ciations for dinner and mileage expenses 
incurred by attendance. However, if the 
president is not able to attend, such ex- 
penses of a representative whom he 
chooses from his local association will be 
reimbursed. 

It was noted that the trend is toward 
officers and leaders other than the presi- 
dent accompanying the president to these 
sessions. Many local associations reimburse 
the expenses of the additional delegates. 





Have You Overpaid Your 
Social Security Tax? 


Teachers who may have a refund 
because of overpayment of social se- 
curity taxes are reminded that any 
overpayment for the year 1955 must 
be claimed on or before Apr. 15, 
1959. Internal Revenue forms 843 
and SS9 should be used in submit- 
ting these claims. 

In most cases, overpayment would 
be the result of tax being withheld 
by two or more employers. “Over- 
payment” would mean that the em- 
ployee’s OASI tax payments had ex- 
ceeded $84 in 1955; $84 in 1956; 
$94.50 in 1957; or $94.50 in 1958. 

Overpayment for 1958 may be 
claimed on the current federal in- 
come tax form; overpayment for 
other years must be claimed on the 
forms noted above. 











Headquarters Dedication 
Features Sealing of “Time 
Capsule” for 1999 Opening 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Washington has 
a new notch in its skyline with the com- 
pletion and dedication of the new $7 
million eight-story Headquarters Building 
of the National Education Association on 
Sixteenth Street, “Avenue of Presidents.” 


Salutes from state governors, the seal- 
ing of a “Time Capsule” to be opened in 
1999, and addresses by cabinet officers, 
prominent educators, and laymen marked 
the three-day ceremonies Feb. 8-10 dedi- 
cating the granite-and-green glass struc- 
ture here. 

Participants in the ceremonies included 
Arthur S. Flemming, secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare; U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick: 
Senator Lister Hill (D. Ala); Grayson L. 
Kirk, president of Columbia University; 
Governor J. Caleb Boggs of Delaware; 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor; as well as top NEA offi- 
cers, both past and present. 


The “Time Capsule,” to be unsealed on 
the eve of the 21st Century, contained pre- 
dictions from state governors forecasting 
the future of education in their respective 
states within the next 40 years. 


Sarah Pasma, 17-year-old Juneau, 
Alaska, high-school senior and president 
of the Juneau Future Teachers Associa- 
tion, sealed the capsule, having personally 
delivered the message from her own act- 
ing governor, Hugh J. Wade. Miss Pasma, 
as a future teacher in the 49th State, was 
invited to the ceremonies by the NEA 
as a “symbol of the future.” 


Predictions of Governors 


Every governor expressed the conviction 
that educational opportunities in their 
states 40 years hence will be infinitely 
greater than they are today. Every gover- 
nor stressed the need for adaptability on 
the part of the school districts and the 
teaching profession. And every governor 
expressed the fervent hope that the teach- 
ing profession will be accorded the same 
public respect now reserved for doctors 
and lawyers. 

Built with funds contributed over a 
seven-year period by 150,000 members 
of the Association, the NEA headquarters 
is designed to provide services to its 
nearly three-quarter million members thru 
68 divisions, departments, committees, 
commissions, and councils. 

A staff of 700 mans the headquarters 
of the NEA, a 102-year-old independent, 
nongovernmental professional association 
for all educators. Membership includes 
teachers, school administrators, and col- 
lege professors; aims of the organization 


(Turn to Page 29) 





Science Foundation Offers 
Summer Institute Awards 


EAU CLAIRE—The National Science 
Foundation has awarded a summer insti- 
tute at Wisconsin State College at Eau 
Claire for teachers of science in junior and 
senior high school, June 15-July 27, re- 
ports J. Oliver Collins, director of the 
Institute. 

The theme of the institute is to be 
“Energy and Its Relation to Man.” Vari- 
ous phases of physics, chemistry, biology, 
and earth science will be covered. 

Three-fourths of the $47,700 grant will 
be used to pay participants stipends up to 
$75 per week, allowances of $15 per week 
per dependent up to four dependents, and 


travel allowances up to $80. Graduate or 
undergraduate credit may be granted those 
so desiring it. For further information 
write to J. Oliver Collins, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire. 


Madison Fetes School Board, 
City Officials, and Press 


MADISON—The Madison Education 
Association at its Feb. 9 meeting in the 
Great Hall of the Memorial Union, heard 
Roy L. Matson, editor of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, discuss the topic “The Other 
Side of the World.” 

Special guests included the members of 
the Board of Education, the Vocational 
Board, city officials, and the press. 
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Journalism Students to Have 


Waukesha Workshop 


WAUKESHA-—The Wisconsin Council 
of Journalism Advisors and the publica. 
tions’ staffs of the Waukesha High School 
are jointly sponsoring a school publica. 
ticns’ workshop at the Waukesha High 
School, Saturday, Apr. 25. It is open to 
all Wisconsin advisors and their prospec. 
tive staff members. 

Robert Munger, WEA field consultant 
and former high school newspaper ac‘ visor 
at Waukesha, will give the keynote ad. 
dress at the 10 A.M. opening session, fol- 
lowing registration from 9:00-10:00. For 
the remainder of the morning, three ‘ork 
sessions will be held covering the any 
phases of producing a high school » ews. 
paper, an annual, and photography and 
advertising. Students and advisors may 
choose the workshop of their special ater 
esi. 

Following lunch in the cafeteria, “' uzz” 
sessions organized on the basis of siz and 
type of publication will be conducte: un- 
der the direction of an experienced ‘our 
nalism advisor. Exhibits of annuals and 
newspapers will be displayed. Tou s of 
Waukesha’s new South Campus High 
School and a Coke—Dance will add t» the 
interest of the participants. 

Reservations on forms mailed to the 
schools should be returned with $2 
per person fee to Kathryn Phelps at ‘Vau- 
kesha High School by Apr. 1. Housing 
is being offered Friday and _ Saturday 
nights to those who are unable to :nake 
the trip during the one day. No limi: has 
been placed on the number who may at- 
tend from one school. 

During the Coke—Dance period for the 
students, the advisors will have a coffee 
hour at which N. C. Huckaby, president 
of the Wisconsin Council of Journalism 
Advisors, will be the principal speaker. 

Miss Phelps and Sherman Weinrich, 
Waukesha publications’ advisors, are in 
charge of the arrangements for the work- 
shop. 


Latin American Teachers 


Pressured by Communists 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Communists in 
Latin America are making a big effort to 
get teachers and schools on their side, 
said NEA President-Elect W. W. Eshelman. 

Urging people everywhere to take every 
opportunity to encourage these teachers 
to remain on the side of democracy, Eshel- 
man said that the “ignorance and poverty 
in some of these countries provide a 
fertile soil for communism; yet teachers 
everywhere want to line up with the free 
world instead of with the Communists.” 

The president-elect urged that the Latin 
American countries join the World © 
federation of Organizations of the Tea 
ing Profession, which seeks to prom 
closer relationships between teachers 
over the world. While teacher groups ! 

74 countries are presently affiliated wi 
the WCOTP, he pointed out, only a 
Latin American countries are represen ‘ed. 

Eshelman made these observations + 
ing his recent tour of Latin Americ 
NEA representative of the Inter-Amer 
Seminar. 
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Wisconsin School Boards 
Elect Mrs. Branham, Pres. 


MILWAUKEE—Mrs. Dorothy Branham 
of Rice Lake was elected president of the 
Wisconsin Association of School Boards to 
succeed Joseph Hamelink of Kenosha, tak- 
ing o'fice next July. She was chosen at the 
annul convention of the association in 
Milw.ukee on Jan. 23. 

. Branham has been a member of 
tice Lake school board for 21 years 
; president for the last 15. She was 
enber of the Governor's Conference 
“igher Education in Madison last 
and attended the White House Con- 
ference on Education in 1955 as a delegate 
from Wisconsin. 

Ele sted to succeed her as first vice- 
presi ont was Dale S. Thompson, Beloit. 
Ted “. Holthusen of Stevens Point was 
electe.1 second vice-president. 

At the business session of the association 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

Supporting a proposal to increase 
state aids as recommended to the legis- 
lature by the Legislative Council. 

9. Suggesting that schools conduct sum- 
mer programs for pupils who want to 
continue academic studies and to offer 
such courses as driver training and typing, 
which are not offered during the regular 
school term. 

3. Asking that state aids to schools be 
based on average daily membership in- 
stead of average daily attendance. 

4, Pledging to support a cooperative 
research program at the University of 
Wisconsin designed to help schools im- 
prove their programs. 


Human Resources Neglected 
Declares University Dean 


JANESVILLE—“The great bottleneck 
to progress on all fronts today is the lack 
of skilled manpower,” Dean Lindley J. 
Stiles of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Education told a meeting of the 
Janesville History 
Club on Feb. 5. 

“Investments in 
educational research 
to improve human 
resources have 
lagged far behind 
those for natural re- 
sources. As a conse- 
quence, our educa- 
tional programs have 
not kept pace with 
the rapidly expand- 
ing demands of 
science, industry, and defense for highly 
educated intelligence,” he explained. 


STILES 


_Dean Stiles pointed out that “Our mate- 
tial resources in the long run will be only 
as good as the human intelligence which 
refines, adapts, and directs their use.” 


Education Deficits 


As an example, he cited “our inability 
‘0 cope with complicated domestic and 
international problems of human relations” 
as a result of “education deficits in large 
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segments of our population as well as in Hosler Chosen President 


our leaders.” 


“Everyone agrees that our schools need Of National Association 


to be greatly strengthened at all levels. yap 1SON—Russell J. Hosler, chairman 
The heated debates that rage over how to of the Department of Education, Univer- 


® i is > ¢ =) . . . . 
achieve this goal are due to our deplorable sity of Wisconsin, was elected president 


lack of established knowledge about the 


. : of the National Association for Business 
process of education itself,” he added. 


Teacher Education for a two-year term 

Calling for increased educational re- at the annual meeting in Chicago. 
search, Dean Stiles warned that “Because The National Association, with 258 insti- 
the damage is slow to reveal itself, it is tutional memberships in 44 states, is the 
easy for us to be deluded into believing organization of colleges and universities 
that investments in educational research preparing high school business education 
can be postponed or avoided altogether.” teachers. It is affiliated with the American 

He concluded, “Every day we delay in Association for Colleges of Teacher Educa- 
acting upon this fundamental fact not tion and the United Business Education 
only weakens our schools but endangers Association, a division of the National 
our total progress and security.” Education Association. 








if you teach science... 


check your text for these 7 important features that make the teaching 
and learning of elementary science a happy educational experience 
for you and your pupils. 


Does your text: 


1. foster scientific attitudes, helping to develop critical thinking 
through content and concept formation ? 
provide for improving skill in problem solving? 
encourage the learner to go beyond the ideas presented in the 
textbook ? 
. offer opportunities for students to investigate, explore, experi- 
ment, and discover for themselves? 
. provide closely-knit applications showing the relationship between 
science and the field of social studies ? 
Does the program show how science is applied in the home, 
school and community as well as to food, clothing, shelter, trans- 
portation and communication? 
. suggest experiments at each grade level ? 
Are these experiments child-centered instead of teacher- 
conducted ? Easy to set up and control and require only simple, 
easy-to-get materials? Do the experiments guide the learner in 
generalizing observations and results? 
. provide books that are easy to read and have functional illustra- 
tions that tie together content, illustrations, questions, experi- 
ments, and other science experiences for easy understanding ? 


You'll find these 7 important features a basic part of the 


NEW UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES 





The John C. Winston Company 
5641 Northwest Highway, Chicago 46, Illinois 


A. L. Landis 
Represented in Wisconsin by 254 South Prairie Street 


Whitewater, Wisconsin 











Summer Institutes Planned for Elementary Teachers 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The National 
Science Foundation recently announced the 
award of grants totalling approximately 
$480,000 to 12 colleges and universities in 
initiating an experimental program of Sum- 
mer Institutes for elementary school super- 
visors and teachers. 

“These Institutes will offer courses and 
activities especially designed to meet the 
needs of elementary school supervisors and 
teachers in presenting science and mathe- 
matics courses,” said Alan T. Waterman. 
Foundation director, in commenting on 


the new program. “Supervisors and teach- 
ers will be given opportunity to learn 
about recent advances in science, to up- 
date their earlier training in science and 
mathematics, and to study fields in which 
their training is lacking or inadequate. A 
better understanding of the principles of 
mathematics, for example, will bring about 
a desirable strengthening of the teaching 
of arithmetic.” 


Stipends and Allowances 
The new program of Summer Institutes 





Chicago Natural History Museum’s 
new, ingenious, low-cost ‘package deal” with 


10 ACTUAL FOSSIL SPECIMENS 


—plus leaflet ‘‘Your Own Collection” in- 
terestingly done for young people and 
38-page, illustrated booklet ‘Life Through 
the Ages’’—make fossils almost come 


alive. It's a thrilling package. 


With this package, teachers 
turn time millions of years 
back so that the fossil speci- 
mens that the child holds in 
his hand don’t seem dead at 
all but really living today. 


Booklet “Life Through the 
Ages,” 38 pages, 64 x 8%", 
has 48 pictures, most in color. 
Chapters take up Who’s Who 
of the Dinosaurs, Reptiles That 


YOU GET THESE 10 FOSSIL SPECIMENS: 


Dinosaur Bone Fragment 
Conifer Wood 
Crinoid Stem 


ew HORIZO 
i a suggestion ve 


we hope proves helpful 


Swam or Flew, Ancient Birds, 
Mammals That Were Misfits, 
and other fascinating fossil 
subjects. Also, two graphs. 

FOR these 10 FOSSILS, as described, 
with leaflet and booklet—postpaid, 
send your name, address and $1.75 


to CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MU- 
SEUM, Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 5, Ill. 


for elementary school supervisors an 
teachers is patterned after the established 
and successful program of Summer Insti- 
tutes for high school and college teachers 
350 of which will be supported by the 
Foundation thruout the Nation in the 
summer of 1959. Some 500 supervisors 
and teachers will receive financial sup. 
port in the form of stipends up to $75 4 
week, plus allowances for dependents and 
travel. Stipend holders will not have t 
pay tuition and fees. The Institutes wil] 
vary in length from four to eight weeks 

Participants will be chosen by the insti 
tutes, not by the National Science Founda- 
tion. Inquiries and applications for partici- 
pation should be addressed to directors 
of the individual institutes to which grants 
have been made. Early inquiry is advised 

Universities nearest Wisconsin offvring 
the Foundation programs, names of the 
directors, and the nature of the course are 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., J. My. 
ron Atkin, College of Education, Ge era! 
Science for Supervisors; DePauw Ur. ver- 
sity, Greencastle, Ind., Donald J. Cook 
Department of Chemistry, General Sc: ence 
and Mathematics; University of Mich‘ gan 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Joseph N. P: yne 
School of Education, Arithmetic; Un iver- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., Rober: W 
Ridgway, School of Education, Biolo sical 
and Physical Science. 

For a complete list of the 12 univ ersi- 
ties and colleges offering the program 
write to National Science Foundation 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Wisconsin Congress Plans 
Golden Jubilee Convention 


EAU CLAIRE—The Golden Jubilee con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will be held in Eau 
Claire, Apr. 13-14. 

Mrs. James Parker, national president 
from Grand Rapids, Mich., will be the 
keynote speaker at the opening session on 
Monday, Apr. 13. Monday afternoon and 
Tuesday morning will be occupied with 
workshops built around areas of special 
discipline, safety and civil defense, curricv- 
lum planning, communications, mental 
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me i bos health, recreation, and exceptional child 

ar pe field trip to Northern Colony. On Tuesday 
é : the following workshops will be held: PTA 
action, physical health, international under- 
standing, the gifted child, increasing cost 
in education, and juvenile protection. 


Sea Urchin 
Horn Coral 
Bryozoan 
Fusuline 
Snail 
Banquet Speaker 

John B. Whitelaw, chief of teacher 
education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, will be the Monday 
evening banquet speaker, talking on the 
subject, “The Challenge of Soviet Educa- 
tion to Parents and Teachers in the USA.’ 

Gilbert Wrenn, professor of psychology 
University of Minnesota, will be the princi- 
pal speaker for the Golden Jubilee lunch- Gover 
eon on Tuesday noon, using as his sub- Kleinp 
ject, “What is Right with Parents.” Dr. I 

The convention will close at 4 P.M. on Wisco 
Tuesday with sectional service confer Youth: 
ences. Mrs. James Lohr of Sheboygen sity, C 
president of the Wisconsin Congress, nd Presid 
Lester M. Emans of Wisconsin State ol- Confer 
lege, Eau Claire, is the convention »r0- youth; 
gram chairman. .The 


Out 
It's just a simple fact that 


the lively flavor and smooth 
chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
: give you a right smart little lift and help 
_” ease tension. Try it when you come home tonight. 
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Waukesha Offers Credit 
Summer School Program 


WAUKESHA—An expanded 1959 sum- 
school program was approved re- 


er 
sail by the Waukesha Board of Edu- 
cation. Nine subjects will be offered for 
six weeks, June 22 to Aug. 1. 

The subjects are speech, engineering, 
drafting, modern world history, Pan Amer- 
ican ‘iistory, music theory, typing, Span- 


ish, ~uemistry, and precollege English. 
‘.» English and chemistry courses will 


be c.cred evenings for no credit. All the 
other. will be good for a half credit, ex- 
cept “panish, which will be good for one 
cred’. after completion of three summer 
sessio”'s. 


Spanish for Young Pupils 
Th. Spanish course will be offered for 


who have finished sixth grade—the 


pupi 
first |: ne Waukesha has offered a language 
course below the high school level. All 


the «ther subjects will be on the high 
| level. There will be a book fee of 
nd a nonresident fee of $20 for pupils 
yutside Waukesha. 


Planned as Extra Work 


Supt. R. B. Hein said that the curricu- 
lum was planned to offer subjects not nor- 
mally available during the school year. 
He said it was not the intention to provide 
a make-up for pupils who had failed regu- 
lar courses, but rather to provide extra 
work for those who wanted it. 

The city’s first summer school was held 
last year. It had two typing courses and 
attracted 70 pupils. 


WEA Will Participate in 
Governor’s Youth Session 


MADISON—The WEA has accepted an 
invitation from the Governor to partici- 
pate as a cooperating organization for the 
sixth Governor’s Conference on Children 
and Youth, which he has called Apr. 3-4, 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Last fall, Irene Hoyt of Janesville, WEA 
president, represented the Association on 
the planning committee of the conference. 

“Exploring Inner Space,” the theme of 
the conference, will be highlighted and 
broadened thru general sessions, section 
meetings, small discussion groups, plays, 
films, and drama. 

These biennial gatherings of citizens 
from all parts of the state have become 
the inspiration and symbol of the awak- 
ened citizen. They demonstrate our joint 
concern for the welfare and guidance of 
our young people who are so soon to 
direct the future of our state and nation. 


Program Speakers 

Outstanding speakers, in addition to 
Governor Nelson, will include Mrs. Karl L. 
Kleinpell, General Conference chairman; 
Dr. H. Kent Tenney, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Committee on Children and 
Youth; William J. Devlin, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago; Mrs. Otto L. Falk, member, 
President’s Committee on the White House 
Conference; Dan Mermin, outstanding 
youth; and others of interest to you. 
.There will be five large section meet- 
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ings and 31 small section meetings from 
which to choose. General sessions will in- 
clude speakers, panel presentations, TV 
formats, and a folk opera. The conference 
is planned for lay and professional adults 
as well as youth. 


The opening session will be in the Me- 
morial Union Theater at 10:00 A.M. Fri- 
day, Apr. 3, with Dr. Devlin as the key- 
note speaker. Governor Nelson will ad- 
dress the delegates in the Theater at 8:00 
P.M. The closing general session, a folk 
opera, will be in the Stock Pavilion at 
10:30 A.M. Saturday, Apr. 4. Registration 
begins at 8:00 A.M. in the Wisconsin 
Center Building, next to the Union. 

For further information write directly 
to the Governor’s Conference Office, 311 
State St., Madison 3. 








WEA Names Tollund State’s 
Outstanding Board Member 


MT. HOREB, WIS.—M. A. Tollund of 
Mt. Horeb was named the state’s outstand- 
ing school board member of the year by 
the Wisconsin Education Association at 
the annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Assocation of School Boards and the Wis- 
consin Association of Administrators in 
Milwaukee, Jan. 22. The award was made 
by George E. Watson, state superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

Tollund, a Mt. Horeb attorney, is in his 
15th year on the Mt. Horeb school board 
and is completing his first three-year term 
on the board of directors of the WASB. 
In granting the award, comment was made 
about his active interest in civic affairs. 
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Free folder - Send today! 


of Commerce & Economic Development 


Please send your free vacation folders to: 


Enjoy a glorious vacation this summer 


in friendly WASHINGTON STATE 


and earn your credits, too 






















































Fishing in the shadow of skyscrapers 


Combine a little business with a lot of pleasure 


Let us send you our new full-color folder ‘““Only Hours Apart.”’ It 
contains a score of reasons why you should come to air-conditioned 
Washington State this summer. You’ll enjoy Washington—recrea- 
tional variety to suit every purse and purpose—all in an atmosphere 
of friendly hospitality that’s truly Western, truly wonderful! 


Hydroplane Races, Seattle 
Seafair, July 31 — August 9 
Fairs, Horse 
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Carr States Some Diplomacy as Threatening as Weapons 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—“Dollar diplo- 
macy, ‘holler’ diplomacy, and scholar di- 
plomacy’—these new and crucial forms of 
competition among nations are just as 
threatening as liberally stockpiled weapons 

of destruction, Wil- 
liam G. Carr, execu- 
tive secretary of the 
National Education 
Association warned 
his audience at the 
closing session of the 
three-day ceremo- 
nies marking the 
dedication of the 
NEA’s new $7-mil- 
lion headquarters 
building here. 

Both sides in the 
cold war are giving increased attention to 
economic relations, propaganda, and cul- 
tural operations, he said. “In these rela- 
tively new and unexplored forms of com- 
petition, the American educational system 
must play a responsible part.” 

Calling the maintenance of peace and 
freedom the “master problem of our day 
and generation,” Dr. Carr added that if it 
is solved—and there is no alternative ex- 
cept almost total destruction—it will be 
solved in significant respects by education.” 

The real description of the new home of 
the 700,000-member teacher organization, 
Carr said, comes in terms of function. 
“This building is to serve . . . it is a Work- 
shop, a Center, and a Symbol.” 


Public Interest in Education 

“In the days and years ahead,” he 
added, we shall need to look often and 
with appreciation at this Symbol of faith 
in the future. The problems that confront 
the profession, the nation, the world are 
ominous, urgent, and complex. Complete 
unity in our profession still eludes us. Far 
too little of the great wealth of our coun- 
try is being made available to the schools 
which play a crucial role in creating that 
wealth. Public interest in education rises 
and falls like our satellites and rockets, 
often burning out like a spent nose-cone 
when it leaves the stratosphere and en- 
counters mundane reality. 

“While adult citizens quarrel and debate 
about how our schools should be operated 
and supported, the educational opportuni- 
ties of many young Americans have been 
limited or entirely destroyed. The very 
notion of a balanced, comprehensive, di- 
versified, and universal education has been 
imperilled as demands are made to over- 
emphasize some one aspect of the curricu- 
lum or some one group of students.” 

In spite of these controversies and others 
which may disturb or even divide this 
nation, said Carr, “this building will re- 
main a stubborn Symbol of faith in the 
future.” 

Just as the Pentagon is dedicated to 
military strength, he said, and the Capitol 
is dedicated to orderly government by 
legislation, so the National Education Asso- 
ciation building—Workshop, Center, and 


Symbol—is dedicated to the future of 
America. 


JCC Cites Wausau Teacher 
For Distinguished Service 


WAUSAU—Marshall Taylor, Senior 
High School social science teacher, basket- 
ball coach, and president-elect of the 
Wausau Education Association, was !ion- 
ored recently at the Wausau Junior C}:, 
ber of Commerce Distinguished Seri 
Award banquet. Taylor was the fi: 
receive the new award as Wausau’s 
standing young teacher.” 

G. W. Bannerman, city superint 
of schools, presented the awar: 
pointed out that the winner was 
among 40 candidates who were consi 
for the local basketball coaching p 
1953. Taylor holds bachelor of scienc 
master of science degrees from th¢ 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Taylor was one of 190 teachers 
states asked to teach experimental 
in economics, as part of a nationwid 
gram. He was one of four whose 1 
mended improvements were quoted |! 
sponsoring national educational org 
tions. 

E. H. Boettcher, principal of the 
sau Senior High School said, “Mr. 
has proved himself an outstandin; 
capable teacher. Both students and : 
ers like and respect him and his « 
siastic spirit carries over into comn 
affairs with the same determinati: 
displays in his school assignments.” 








Announcing 


series for grades 9-12 


position 


portant principles 


ENGLISH 
SKILLS 


J. N. HOOK 
FLORENCE C. GUILD 
ROBERT L. STEVENS 


Unmatched in teaching power, this new 


develops a thorough understanding of 
the principles of oral and written com- 


uses color skillfully to underscore im- 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Accounting—Secretarial—Bookkeeping 
Court & Conference Reporting 
Stenographic—Business Administration 
Medical Secretarial 


STATE TYPING CONTEST 
10 WEEK SUMMER SESSION OPENS * 
6 WEEK TEENAGE TYPING COURSE OPENS 


COMING EVENTS 





has an abundance of exercises 
Workbook, tests, teachers’ handbooks and 
keys for each book. 


Send for Circular 192. 
GINN AND COMPANY 205 w. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Represented by: 
Frank T. Moran, 810 Huron Hill, Madison 5, Wis. 
Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis. 
Francis W. Turner, 310 S. University Ave., Beaver Dam, Wis. 











FALL SEMESTER OPENS 

* The summer session is open to students who wish to 
begin any regular full-length course, to students who plan 
to enter four-year college in the fall and want 10 weeks 
of intensive business training, and to business educatic 
teachers who want review training. 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


215 WEST WASHINGTON AVENUE 
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WASCD Schedules Annual 
Workshop at Wis. Rapids 
MADISON—The Executive Committeé 
of the Wisconsin Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development to- 
gether with its area presidents met in 
Madi. on in February to plan for the 9th 
annu spring workshop to be held at the 
Hotei \feade in Wisconsin Rapids, May 
3-5 e general theme of the conference 
“Balance in the School Program.” 
ig the program such items as indi- 
vidua. differences, programming, special 
serv action research, inter-school artic- 
ulatio science, mathematics, and foreign 
lang programs will be discussed. Area 
indus’. «s and organizations will provide 
educa! onal field trips, and area geography, 
indust and natural resources will be 
studi Other topics for consideration 
incl federal and state legislative 
progr: "Ss. 

For ‘he past eight years the WASCD 
and tii: Wisconsin Association of County 
Superv:sing Teachers and City Supervisors 
have jointly participated in the annual 
workshop. Last year at the meeting held 
at Genoa, Wis., the two groups merged 
to forni a new organization known as the 
Wisconsin Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 

Officers of the organization are: Robert 
Van Raalte, State Department of Public 
Instruction, president; Beatrice Burgdorf, 
Waukesha Co., president-elect; Louis Hill, 
Rusk Co., first vice president; Lillian 
Paukner, Milwaukee, second vice presi- 


dent; Doris Sabish, Grant Co., third vice 
president; Clarence R. Wentland, Oneida 
Co., secretary; and Eleanor Larson, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, treasurer. 
Membership in the organization is open 
to both professional educators and laymen. 
At present the membership is over 200. 


Travel Division Features 
Hawaiian Summer Session 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—In 1959 the 
Travel Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association will add a new facet to its 
already extensive tour program—a travel 
experience that will feature summer school 
at the University of Hawaii, reports 
Paul H. Kinsel, director of NEA Travel 
Service. Departure from the West Coast 
is scheduled for June 20. 

Sponsored in cooperation with the 
Hawaii Education Association and _ the 
University of Hawaii, this unique tour 
centers around attendance at the Univer- 
sity’s Institute on Asian Studies, especially 
set up to help American teachers gain a 
fuller understanding of the historical back- 
grounds and cultures of the people of Asia. 

Classes will meet five days a week be- 
ginning on June 22 and continuing thru 
July 31. The academic program at the 
Institute consists of three courses totalling 
six hours of graduate credit. 

Outstanding faculty members from the 
University of Hawaii and eminent visiting 
professors from other colleges and univer- 





sities will comprise the teaching staff of 
the Institute under the direction of Shunzo 
Sakamaki, Dean of Summer Session. 

The cost of this summer study experi- 
ence is $310, which includes round-trip 
air transportation from California to Ha- 
waii, tuition, and all fees connected with 
the Institute on Asian Studies program, 
the full-day Oahu tour, the Pearl Harbor 
Yacht trip, and transfers to and from the 
Honolulu airport. In addition the NEA 
Travel Division will assist you in making 
housing arrangements for your stay in 
Hawaii. 


NEA HEADQUARTERS ... 
(Continued from Page 23) 


include promoting the cause of education 
in the United States, increasing educa- 
tional opportunities for all children, and 
advancing the interest of the teaching 
profession. 

Major research studies throwing new 
light on educational problems are sched- 
uled for completion at NEA headquarters 
in 1959; hundreds of periodicals and other 
publications will be planned, written, and 
edited there. Thousands of letters will go 
out to members and others seeking infor- 
mation on every facet of education. 

According to NEA Executive Secretary 
William G. Carr, the new Headquarters 
Building, “enables the Association to con- 
tinue into its second century of service 
with literal as well as figurative emphasis 
on the theme ‘A Profession Builds to 
Serve.” 
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ALLYN AND BACON, 
310 W. Polk Street 


NEW 


ARITHMETIC IN MY WORLD (1958) 


Grades 1-9 


Written by a corps of skilled teachers under the expert direction of Dr. C. Newton Stokes of Temple 


Based on a ten-year study of 72,000 children and their out-of-school arithmetic experiences 


By far the most modern series in its organization of material around social understandings and needs 
of children. Based on research as to what children need and understand and, therefore, on what 
and how they learn at each level 


Organized with particular attention to ease in teaching and ease in learning 
Sufficient practice to insure computational skill but no overload to deaden interest in arithmetic 


This series is unique in that emphasis throughout is on understanding 


INC. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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TRANS « EUROP EXPRESS 


adopted by the WEA last November. 


2. Commended the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the Wisconsin 
Commission on Teacher Preparation and 


Schwan Becomes President NEA 
Of Southern Association Spe 
MADISON—Edmund Schwan, principal MA 
es of the Monona Grove High School, suc- Natio: 
Satisfy ng the current need ceeds Frederick C. Reineking of Wisconsin ao “a 
; ‘ ‘ Dells as president of the Southern Wis. progi 
for umprov ed arithm etic consin Education Association for 1959-60, Netw 
He was elected to Her s 
; the second vice with 3 
teachin g presidency two years progr 
ago and served as mn Ws 
first vice president Fo: 
: during the past » ear, and V 
17 = Mrs. Frances {im- consiz: 
GROW I H IN 44 : i mey, West Dine “Coo: 
s j my County supervi.ing Mare 
sf teacher, Mt. Heeb, superi 
Ar hagnenvaale Revised Edition was elevated to the public 
: first vice presid: acy Public 
; and will autor ati- Publi: 
SCHWAN cally ‘become p-esi- Rowe, 
tes ” . Sil dent the following year. Schoo! 
stresses the big ideas” in arithmetic—the structure of iedie ine aii Mie oom ice 
arithmetic—the fundamental concepts required in lar election prior to the convention, ‘cb, lations 
e . ‘i 13, Hilda Cavanaugh, Sauk County s: »er- Hen 
arithmetic reasoning. vising teacher, was named second ice secreté 
president, and Lester Frye, grade tes her ing Te 
Y CLARK - at Palmyra, was chosen to the Exec: tive gram 
BY C J UNGE MOSER SMITH Committee. A total of 5,800 teachers and “Te 
administrators attended the conventi: 1. day ai 
Netwo 
World Book Company een teed 73 
- : — Resolutions were passed by the Rvpre- spot 0 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois sentative Assembly establishing policy for educat 
James W. Farrey, Wisconsin representative the officers and members to follow during sin Le 
the year. They are: 
1. Endorsed the resolutions and program 


R. E 
Of | 


TRAINS Professional Standards for the develop- MAI 
INTERNATIONAL UMA R ment of educational license requirements teache 
<a for all groups of school administrators. lege a 
“ = 3. Commended officers and committees ne 
responsible for adoption of OASI and ap- ide 
FAST! FREQUENT! proved legislation for the extension of duh 

FIRST CLASS! time for admission to the program. loge. 
When you ride these smartly-appointed 4. Commended the high schools and Oth 
prestige trains you combine comfort and teacher education institutions in uniting the co 
speed with a close-up view of Europe's to present to future teachers the advan- Gler 
countryside. tages of the teaching profession and rec- Univer 
- 2 , : ommended that the practice be continued George 
AT.E.E. train Ttans-Europ Expresses link the major and expanded the W 

Seay; cities of seven European countries, provid- _ get ; ; Pip bad B . 

“Oiseau Bleu”  ng_the fast schedules and luxury accommo- 5. Commended the Wisconsin Sc hool oards 
runs from Paris dations expected by a clientele accustomed Boards Association in promoting a high first v 
pier cnt Te to the world’s best. Gourmets delight in the standard of professional relationship with associa 
fine Continental cuisine served on your zest- administrators and teachers. son, re 
ful, restful journey. 6. Encouraged the trend of cooperative ae 
Ride the T.E.E.’s and many other famous planning among local lay groups and h : : 
Continental expresses at no extra charge organizations with boards of education and scnoon, 
' with the new EURAILPASS ...a history- professional workers in the areas of county 

‘ making achievement in travel convenience curriculum revision, building expansion, Link, 
Passengers are served — ONE ticket good for 2 months of un- and legislative programs. school 
meals at their seats. limited railroad travel interchangeably in dad th hools of Wis wauke 
§ 13 European countries . . . only $125. 7. Recommended that schools of ‘V1 school 

consin encourage and endorse a program ‘ial 
Enjoy deep cushioned For actual tickets and reservations before of teacher advancement whereby a bache- 7 es 
reclining seats. you leave home — see your travel agent. lor’s degree will ultimately become a mini- = 
323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. mum requirement for teacher certification. HI 
Deot. W2, FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. f _ 8. Urged increased state aids for ecuca- of Pul 
~ Plea d tion. Wauke 

i . . . 
a hen ba NATIONAL 9. Urged enactment of legislatio: to TEPS 
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provide group insurance for teachers in 
the public schools on the same bas‘ as 
is now available to state employees. 
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NEA President Ruth Stout 
Speaks on “Teacher Time” 


MADISON—Ruth Stout, president of the 
National Education Association, will be 
the principal speaker on “Teacher Time” 
programm broadcast on the State Radio 
Network at 4:00 P.M. Tuesday, Mar. 24. 
Her sibject will be “On the Front Lines 
with Your Professional Organizations.” The 
progr will be rebroadcast at 7:30 P.M. 
mm Wednesday, Mar. 25. 

For the program for Tuesday, Mar. 17, 
ind \ednesday, Mar. 18, a panel of Wis- 
consi: educators will discuss the topic, 
“Goo. Community Relations Are Planned.” 
Marc ret Gustafson, Kenosha County 
superic:endent of schools, Jack Mercier, 
public relations director of the Wausau 
Public Schools and chairman of the WEA 
Public Relations Committee, and Henry 
Rowe, principal of the Strong Elementary 
School, Beloit, will be the participants. 
Robert Munger, WEA field and public re- 
lations consultant, will serve as moderator. 

Henry C. Weinlick, WEA executive 
secretary, will discuss “Legislation Affect- 
ing Teachers and Education” on the pro- 
gram of Mar. 31 and Apr. 1. 

“Teacher Time” is broadcast every Tues- 
day at 4:00 P.M. over the State Radio 
Network and rebroadcast on Wednesday 
it 7:30 P.M. The WEA has a five-minute 
spot on every program to discuss current 
educational legislation before the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature. 


R. E. Gotham Named Chr. 
Of Wis. TEPS Commission 


MADISON—R. E. Gotham, director of 
teacher education at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Stevens Point, was elected chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards to succeed Ella Hanawalt, professor 
: education at Milwaukee Downer Col- 
ege. 

Others named to the Commission for 
the coming year are: 

Glen Eye, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison; 
George Tipler, Winneconne, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards; Mrs. Dorothy Branham, Rice Lake, 
first vice-president of the school boards 
association; Mrs. Grace Schumpert, Madi- 
son, representing the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

N. P. Cupery, principal of Nicolet high 
school, Glendale; John Howell, Bayfield, 
county superintendent; Alma Therese 
Link, Oshkosh, representing the high 
school teachers; Mrs. Mollie Leopold, Mil- 
waukee, representing the elementary 
school teachers; Bert Vogel, Union Grove, 
representing the county colleges. 

Henry Weinlick, Madison, executive 
secretary of the WEA; Russell Lewis and 
H. I. Peterson, Madison, State Department 
of Public Instruction, and Clarice Kline, 
Waukesha, a member of the national 
TEPS commission. 

Miss Hanawalt remains on the commis- 


_ ‘8 representative of the private col- 
eges. 
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Enables pupil to understand social situations in 
everyday living 


Teaches democratic behavior and group living 


Supplies sequential map concept development 
program throughout the series 


Provides comprehensive and easy-to-use 
Teacher’s Guidebook for each grade 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 
oF EDUCATION 


Earn teaching credits in summer sessions. 
Work toward your degree. 


6-week term: June 22-July 31 


2-week terms: June 8-19 July 20-31 
July 6-17 August 3-14 


Among. the noted educators during the Summer Sessions: 


JAMES HYMES Chairman of Childhood Education Depart- 
ment, University of Maryland 
MAURICE B. MITCHELL President 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
ROMA GANS Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
LAURA ZIRBES Professor Emeritus of Education 
Ohio State University 


Distinguished faculty, small groups. Coeducational. Modest tuition. Con- 
veniently located .on Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Also full-time 
courses leading to B. Ed., M. Ed. degrees. 


Write Office of Admissions for detailed Summer Brochure 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
2834 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 

















Stout and Eye Will Be 
SWEA Keynote Speakers 


BELOIT—Ruth Stout, president of the 
National Education Association, and Glenn 
Eye, UW professor of education and for- 
mer chairman of the Wisconsin Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, 
will be the principal 
speakers for the an- 
nual convention of 
the Student Wiscon- 
sin Education Asso- 
ciation at Beloit Col- 
lege, Apr. 17-18, 
reports Sally Mc- 
Knight of Beloit Col- 
lege, president of 
SWEA. 

Dr. Eye will ad- 
dress the association 
following the dinner meeting Friday eve- 
ning, and Dr. Stout will be the featured 
speaker for the main session Saturday 
morning. 

Following the principal address Friday 
evening, the delegates will divide into 
small groups to discuss the professional 
questions raised by the keynote speaker. 
After the address of Miss Stout on Satur- 
day students will have the opportunity to 
seek answers to their questions about the 
profession and professional organizations. 

From the 20 college chapters of SWEA 
in Wisconsin approximately 150 represent- 
atives are expected to attend. 





At the opening session Friday night, 
Miller Upton, president of Beloit College, 
will welcome the student delegates to the 
conference. Melvin Grawbowska, member 
of the Beloit College faculty, is sponsor of 
the Beloit College chapter. 

Officers for the following year will be 
elected during the conference and installed 
at the Saturday morning session. 





Research Program Seeks 
Better Job to Find Talent 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A four-year re- 
search program to help high schools do a 
better job of identifying, developing, and 
utilizing student talents will be supported 
by the Office of Education under the Co- 
operative Research Program, U.S. Gommis- 
sioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick 
announced recently. 

The project will be conducted by the 
University of Pittsburgh at an initial cost 
of approximately $500,000, of which the 
university will provide about $75,000. 

Total scope of this research program 
and its ultimate cost will be determined 
by the extent of interest shown by other 
Federal agencies. Federal support may 
ultimately reach about $1 million, Com- 
missioner Derthick said. 

About half a million boys ‘and girls in 
1,400 high schools across the country— 
approximately 5% of the total high school 
enrollment—will be participants in the 
study. They will provide information de- 


signed to enable their schools to determine 
the nature of their talents, career interests, 
educational plans, and progress in their 
education toward their objectives. 

Overall purpose of the project, Commis. 
sioner Derthick said, is “to help educators 
develop to the full our available human 
resources in meeting scientific, profes. 
sional, cultural, occupational, and civic 
needs,” 

It has also been proposed that follow-up 
studies of the students be made 5, 10. and 
20 years after each member of the group 
has been graduated from high schoo 

Ralph W. Tyler, director of the C unter 
for Advanced Study in the Behav ioral 
Sciences, Stanford, Calif., is chairm: 1 of 
the Research Advisory Committee, and 
Chester W. Harris, professor of educ. tion, 
University of Wisconsin, is a me: :ber. 
Leading educators from thruout the U ited 
States have also been appointed met. bers 
of the committee. 





Ohio Association Says “Nc 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Ohio E: uca- 
tion Association, at its annual conve: tion, 
defeated an amendment which would have 
required beginning OEA members, ‘tart- 
ing in 1960, to hold a bachelor’s d« sree, 
provisional teaching certificate, or b tter. 

A similar amendment was passed bh the 
Maryland State Teachers Associatic i in 
October. Other state associations h. ving 
similar minimum membership require: \ents 
are the Kansas State Teachers Assoc: ition 
and the Maine Teachers Association. 











quality. 


use. 


to three years. 





BE THRIFTY 


Cover your books with 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


It is a recognized fact that if one wishes to get 
maximum service from text books, BOOK COVERS 
are an absolute necessity — and HOLDEN BOOK 
COVERS are recognized as the standard for 


They are made of material designed to withstand 
the wear and rough usage incidental to classroom 


They will prolong the life of the books from one 


Get the HOLDEN Habit—lIt Pays! 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield 1, Mass. 


choose. 

















Mr. Program Chairman: 

Have you planned all those programs of your associ:- 
tion for the balance of this school year? Have you deter- 
mined the nature of all those programs of community 
organizations for which you are responsible? If not, per- 
haps the WEA may be able to help you by supplying a 
suitable film on education from its growing library. 
“Crowded Out” is only one of many from which to 


Write for a folder describing all films available fron 
your association. 


Wisconsin Education Association 
404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wis. 


Crowded Out 


Tel. ALpine 5-2971 
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In Memoriam 


Clyde M. Shields, 54, principal of the 
Waukesha High School and president of 
the WEA in 1953, died suddenly in Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 9, while attending the con- 
vention of the National Secondary School 
Principals Association. He had been princi- 
pal at Waukesha since 1949. 

Before that he was principal at Beaver 
Dam from 1945-1949, and at Merrill High 
School for a period of time. For 14 years 
he was on the faculty and principal of the 
Ashland High School. 

Born in Stueben (Crawford County) he 
attended elementary and high school at 
Gays Mills and was a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin in 1926 and re- 
ceived his master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity in 1928. 

Mr. Shields was a leader in professional 
associations for several years. While in 
Ashland he was president of the Ashland 
Education Association and the North Wis- 
consin Education Association. He had been 
secretary of the Wisconsin Secondary 
School Principals Association and state co- 
ordinator for the National Secondary 
School Principals Association. 

He also served on curriculum commit- 
tees for the WEA, NEA, North Central 
Association, WSSPA, and NSSPA. He was 
elected president of the WEA in Nov., 
1952, without opposition. In addition to 
serving as president for 1953 he was a 


member of the WEA Executive Committee 


in 1954 as past president. 
= = = 


Roland M. Johnson, 52, a member of 
the Wausau Junior High School faculty 
for 32 years, died Feb. 20 at a local hos- 
pital. A graduate of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Whitewater he joined the staff at 
Wausau in 1927 where he taught com- 
merce, business, science, and social studies. 
He received a master’s degree at New 
York University in 1940. He was financial 
secretary of the Junior High Sclicol at the 


time of his death. 
* * @ 


Sidney D. Fell, 63, former principal of 
Oshkosh High School, died in Janesville, 
Feb. 24. After retiring in 1946 he moved 
to Clearwater Lake where he developed an 
evergreen plantation from which he pack- 
aged and mailed Christmas boughs. While 
principal at Oshkosh he took an active 
part in promoting activities for the Camp 
Fire Girls and other projects for the wel- 
fare of youth. He was graduated from 
Lawrence College in 1918. 


* 2 @ 


William S. Smith, 57, principal of the 
William Horlick High School in Racine 
since 1946, died at a local hospital in 
Racine of a heart attack. He joined the 
Racine faculty in 1928. He was active in 
the Wisconsin Secondary Principals Asso- 
ciation and was past president of the Big 
Eight Athletic Conference. 


Greta E. Murphy, 63, a teacher in the 
Siefert School of Milwaukee for 30 years 
died Feb. 21. She had been on sick leave 
since November. Before going to Milwau- 
kee she taught in Jacksonville, Fla., Muske. 
gon, Mich., and Cincinnati, Ohio. She wa; 
a graduate of the Wisconsin State College 
at Whitewater and received her master 
degree from Marquette University. She 
was a member of the Milwaukee Teacher 
Association, the WEA, and the NEA 


VARIABLE ANNUITY 
(Continued from Page 4) 


posit on earnings thereafter wi'l go 
into the Variable Annuity Func. 

Forms and an explanatory book- 
let, which includes a copy of the 
Variable Annuity Law, can be ob- 
tained from your employer o» by 
writing the State Teachers Rc tire. 
ment Board, 905 University Avi nue. 
Madison 5. 

A representative from the R< tire- 
ment Board will be happy to :meet 
with groups of teachers and explain 
the provisions of the Variable Annv- 
ity. 
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Washington National Insurance Company 
WISCONSIN GROUP OFFICE 
R 606 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Education Association 0 
404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Washington National Insurance Company 
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WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 


Milwaukee, Schroeder Hotel, Friday, » 
Feb. 20, 1959, 7:30 P. M. 


Summary 

Approved payment of bills and 
acceted the Treasurer's report, 

Mr. Albert Erlebacher of Sheboy- 
gan xplained his position regarding 
a re‘olution concerning delegates to 
the NEA convention from states 
havi ig two state education associa- 
tions. 

Av thorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to begin negotiations with the 
Stat College at Stevens Point to 
hold the annual Fall Workshop for 
Locels Presidents in August and 
plan for a longer meeting. 

Authorized the Constitution Com- 
mittee to furnish a plan for in- 
creased dues in the association for 
approval at the Representative As- 
sembly. 

Heard reports on the State TEPS 
Meeting and on the West Point visit 
by a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

Appointed Dr. Ella Hanawalt of 
Milwaukee Downer College, Mil- 
waukee, to represent the WEA at 
the National Conference on Higher 
Education in Chicago, with expenses 
paid. 

Voted to send _ representatives 
from Wisconsin to the National 
TEPS meeting in Lawrence, Kansas, 
in June according to the plan used 
in recent years. 

Recognized, as an affiliate of the 
WEA, the newly formed local asso- 
ciation at Stanley. 

Authorized the President to repre- 
sent the WEA at the Governor's 
Conference on Youth, April 3-4, 
1959. 

Authorized the Executive Secre- 
tary to hire an additional clerical 
staff member. 

H. C. WeIN.IcK 
Executive Secretary 











A completely new series 


Metropolitan 
Achievement 
INZSES 


BS for grades one to nine 
Forms A to D 


By Bixler, Hildreth, Durost, Wrightstone, and Lund 


The team of authors represents an outstanding combination of 
expertness in curriculum, measurement, educational research, 
child development, and test usage in the practical school situation. 


Prepublication Examiners’ Kits of MAT Form A are now ready 
for examination. Tests for fall programs available for delivery 
to schools July 1. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
James W. Farrey, Wisconsin representative 

















Sure, he can 
fish without 
arithmetic - - 
but it’s a 

lot more fun 
now that he 
knows how to 
weigh and 
measure the 
big ones 


LEARNING 
FO USe 
ARITHMETIC 


Gunderson, Hollister, Randall, Urbancek, Wren, Wrightstone 


A COMPLETE 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
for grades 1-8 


Numbers are easy to like when they appear as partners- 
in-enterprise. That is the way Learning to Use Arithmetic 
presents them. Never have youngsters made surer pro- 
gress than with these books. And never have teachers been 
offered more imaginative teaching aids. May we show you 
the features of this exciting series” 


D. C. Heath and Company 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Representatives: Robert K. Fixmer, John C. Patterson 

















Elementary School 


TEACHERS! 


enter your 
pupils’ drawings 
in the 


GARDNER 
GALLERY 
of CHILDREN’S 
ART 


Open to Wisconsin 
school children in 
grades | through 6 


DEADLINE 
APRIL 17th 
1959 


The Gardner Galley of Children’s Art 
has been formed to stimulate an interest 
in art at the elementary school level. It is 
NOT A CONTEST! Approximately 
twenty representative drawings from each 
grade (one through six) will be chosen 
for display. A Certificate of Achievement, 
suitable for framing, will be sent to every 
child who sends in a drawing. The Ex- 
hibit, with appropriate analysis of the 
work done at each grade level, will be 
available to school groups after May 15, 
1959. There is nothing to buy and nothing 
to write! The children may draw any sub- 
ject they choose, with any media (except 
pencil)—just so the drawings are no 
larger than 18" x 24" and no smaller than 
12” x 18”. Group entries are welcome as 
long as each entry has the following in- 
formation on the back side: FULL 
NAME, COMPLETE HOME ADDRESS, 
AGE AND DATE OF BIRTH, GRADE 
AND NAME OF SCHOOL. All work 
must be original, unaided, and recently 
done. Send entries to: Gardner Gallery, 
Box 822, Madison 1, Wis., before April 
17, 1959. Poster and complete rules sent 
on request. 


GARDNER GALLERY OF CHILDREN’S ART 
POST OFFICE BOX 822 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 




















RETIREMENT IN FLORIDA 


$10 down, $10 monthly 

buys your homesite in 

Central Florida’s finest 

. retirement and vacation 

community in the high 

ridge section near Se- 

bring. On 84 square mile 

4) Highlands Lake. Free 

s“ lakefront community 

- beaches and parks for 

exclusive use by pur- 

chasers. Churches, shopping, etc. nearby. 1% acre 
homesites from $595, full price. 


Get FREE color brochures, house plans; learn 
how we can help you plan, finance, build your 
low cost, tax-exempt home. Write Florida Realty 
Bureau, Inc., Dept.C-57 Lake Placid, Florida. 
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YOURS ... for the asking 


It’s later than you think. Right now is 
the time to check over the items in this 
column. Indicate on the coupon which 
you can use and your requests will be for- 
warded to the advertisers promptly. Please 
be sure to fill in your address completely 
and without abbreviations. 

6. What Every Writer Should Know. A 
24-page manual of helpful hints, do’s and 
don’ts for writers. It answers questions on 
how to prepare a manuscript, how to sub- 
mit it to a publisher and points out the 
benefits and pitfalls that face writers. 
(Exposition Press) 

13. U. S. Trails Map is a colorful 17” x 
22” map of historic United States trails 
depicting events and historic places since 
1595 as related in the American Adventure 
Series. Includes complete information on 
the graded corrective reading program. 
(Wheeler Publishing Co.) 

42. Van Nostrand Books for High Schools. 
A 44-page catalog of texts and reference 
books in Science, Mathematics and Social 
Studies. (D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc.) 

49. Brochure on a different kind of tour 
thru Europe and a corner of Africa. De- 
scribes itinerary and gives costs for 20 
countries in 70 days, summer 1959. Also 
shorter tours (3-9 weeks). (Europe Sum- 
mer Tours) 

66. Folders on exciting holiday vacation 
sites. (United Air Lines) 

67. Aviation Teaching Aids Folder. A form 
which lists free materials available for 
aviation education teaching. (United Air 
Lines) 

68. Florida Future a folder showing Flor- 
ida real estate opportunities designed for 
the middle income families of America. 
(Florida Realty Bureau, Inc.) 

91. France, a 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, as 
well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
Included will be information on Eurailpass, 
the one ticket that is good for two months 


of unlimited railroad travel in 13 European 
countries. (French National Railroads) 


105. Arts and Crafts of New Mexico Ip. 
dians. A three-fold 17x22 sheet in fy] 
color. It shows examples of Indian water 
colors and various Indian crafts such as 
jewelry, pottery, and blankets. (New 
Mexico State Tourist Bureau) 


106. Full-color picture folder, con:plete 
with an 11 x 17-inch Washington m:» al] 
marked off in 50-mile (one hour's d: ving 
time) blocks. (Washington State De. '. of 
Commerce) 

107. Alaska. A new teaching unit o» our 
49th state; for use in intermediate g» des, 
Suggests a variety of ways to study © !aska 
—includes 34 activities which takc into 
account children’s varying interest: and 
abilities; an outline of major topics; asic 
understandings; suggested approach » -tivi- 
ties; list of teaching resources. (Com fon’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia) 

108. 1959 Summer Session Bulletin, ives 
details of all courses offered, as w |] as 
extra-curricular activities available > all 
summer session students. (Univers: ) of 
Minnesota—Duluth Branch) 

110. Information about part-time or sum- 
mer sales opportunities representin. Dr. 
Zim’s OUR WONDERFUL WC iLD. 
(Spencer Press, Inc.) 

114, Teaching the 390 Basic Arit! netic 
Facts with Phonograph Records des ribes 
method of challenging, and testing chil- 
dren’s memorization of the 390 basic 
Arithmetic facts by using dictated »rob- 
lems, set time standards, and_ progress 
charts. (Caddy-Imler Creations, Inc.) 
117. Brochure containing a four-poini pro- 
gram for educating elementary teachers. 
Well illustrated, showing various student 
activities. (National College of Education) 
122. The Facts about School Furniture 
Today. A 16-page booklet of enlightening 
illustrated discussion of the importance of 
classroom seating as it relates to teaching, 
learning, and other activities. (American 
Seating Co.) 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for Classroom dis- 
play—11” x 14” in color illustrating and 
describing Poison Ivy, Oak and Sumac. 
Also MINIATURES for distribution to 
pupils. (Ivy-Dry Corp.) 
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Klotsche Urges National 
Librory Week Observance 


\iil.WAUKEE—“Wake up and read” iss» 
the molto for National Library Week, 
Apr. 2-18, said J. Martin Klotsche, prov- 
ost he 


Milw e and 


University of Wisconsin— 
state chairman of the 
Wisconsin National 
Library Week. 
During National 
Library Week thou- 
sands of communi- 
ties thruout the 
United States will be 
celebrating the sec- 
ond National Library 
Week sponsored by 
the National Book 
Committee in coop- 
eration with the 
American Library 


Associ It is devoted to the impor- 





NOW! PROMOTE, TEST, DIAGNOSE THE 
LEARNING OF THE BASIC ARITH- 
METIC FACTS, with: 
“The 390 Basic Arithmetic Facts on Records’’ 
(33Y3 L.P. only) 
The quickest, easiest way to determine chil- 
dren's difficulties with the facts. 
Three time standards that challenge children 
to CLINCH the memorization of the facts. 
Answers on every record, and charts of every 
exercise with problems and answers. 
Dictation by Hal Gibney, N.B.C. Hollywood 
Staff Announcer. 
Finest quality vinylite, unbreakable records. 
Even a child can administer them. 
FREE! Write for complete descriptive booklet. 
. . . exclusively from... 
CADDY-IMLER CREATIONS, Inc. 
2517 W. 102nd Street 
INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 














We'll see the usual, plus Dublin past the 
Iron Curtain—Africa to Sweden. A different 
tip—for the young in spirit who want 
to be accompanied but not herded around. 
Also shorter trips. $724-$1390 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia, Box S$ . Pasadena, California 

















MARTIN'S FLAGS 
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DISPLAYS FOR \ 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS \ 
Prompt shipment Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59-M 


MARTIN'S FLAG CO., FORT DODGE, IOWA 











Free color posters 11” x i4” for classroom dis 
play illustrating and describing 
POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 


Specify number of posters and number of min- 
latures needed, Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how to 
publi h your book, get 40% royalties, national 
advertising, publicity and promotion. Free edi- 
torial appraisal. Write Dept. No. STM-3. 


Exposition Press/386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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tance of reading in American life and to 
the importance of libraries of all kinds— 
public, school, and university libraries and 
libraries maintained by individuals in their 
own homes. 

“It should be unnecessary to state the 
proposition that reading is vital to the 
effective functioning of the democratic 
process. Yet its very importance requires 
its periodic restatement,” declared Klotsche 
in a statement issued by the American 
Library Association. “The safety of the 
state has always depended upon the edu- 
cation of the sovereign and where the 
people are sovereign then the education 
of the whole becomes paramount. Ours 
is the government of the many with 
sovereignty residing in the people. The 
quality of that sovereignty thus depends 
on the degree to which people are in- 
clined to learning and the manner in 
which they are disposed to be informed,” 
he continued. 

Klotsche declares that there is a danger 
for while we have more leisure and more 
income than ever before, and while we 
live longer than the people of a genera- 
tion ago, there is no guarantee that in the 
face of other competing attractions—radio, 
television, and the cinema, the art of 
reading will be preserved. It has been 
reported that while one-half of the adults 
in this country live within a mile of a 
public library, only five enter it. 

“Yet reading is imperative. It is a pri- 
mary source of enrichment and entertain- 
ment for the individual; it is essential for 
man’s professional and vocational advance- 
ment; it is vital to the preservation of a 
democratic society. 

“It is the purpose of National Library 
Week to call attention to the written word 
and to encourage people—all people—to 
read and to read in greater volume and 
with greater meaning. For the most im- 
portant idea in man’s possession is his 
freedom to think and to be free to tell 
others what he thinks. And the quality of 
thought is determined in large measure by 
the excellence of the ideas that have been 
put into writing and passed on from one 
generation to another,” he stated. 

A list of suggestions have been sent to 
libraries calling attention to the many 
activities which may be promoted during 
National Library Week to remind citizens 
of the services of libraries and the im- 
portance of the use of libraries to encour- 
age the reading habits of the nation. 


“FTA Goes to College” Is 
Oshkosh Conference Theme 


OSHKOSH—Approximately 600  repre- 
sentatives from the 65 Future Teacher of 
America Clubs in the high schools of Wis- 
consin will meet at the Wisconsin State 
College at Oshkosh for their annual con- 
vention, Apr. 24-25, accerding to Amil 
Zellmer, WEA field consultant and FTA 
advisor. The theme for the conference is 
“FTA Goes To College.” 

The Wisconsin Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards is 
sponsor for the FTA organization, and 
several TEPS members will attend. 








Van Nostrand 
Science Texts 





hit the mark! 











For timely, lively science texts, 
see the Van Nostrand Science 
Program . . . up-to-date as space 
vehicles, challenging as the ex- 


ploration of the atom’s nucleus. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE—A BASIC 
COURSE, 1959 edition 


Hogg, Cross, Vordenberg 


BIOLOGY—A BASIC SCIENCE, 
1958 edition 


Heiss, Lape 


SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY LIFE, 
1958 edition 


Obourn, Heiss, Montgomery 


CHEMISTRY—A BASIC SCIENCE, 
1957 edition 


Hogg, Alley, Bickel 


PHYSICS—A BASIC SCIENCE, 
3rd _ edition 


Burns, Verwiebe, Hazel, Van Hooft 


EARTH SCIENCE—THE WORLD 
WE LIVE IN 


Namowitz, Stone 


Van Hostiand. 


WILLIAM L. KRAUS, Wisconsin Repr. 
120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Science—Biology—Chemistry 
One English and One Social Science 
High School or Junior College Level 
The school year of 1959-60 


Laurence C. Jones 
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Piney Woods, Mississippi 
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University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 
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GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


Sponsored by the University of Arizona in co- 
operation with Stanford, University of California, 
and Guadalajara professors, it will offer in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29-Aug. 7, courses 
in art, folklore, geography, history, language, 
and literature. $233 covers tuition, board and 
room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford 
University, Calif. 
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Recess Time 


Less Nerve-racking 

An ironworker was nonchalantly walk- 
ing the beams high above the street on a 
new skyscraper, while the pneumatic ham- 
mers made a nerve-jangling racket, and 
the compressor below shook the whole 
steel structure. When he came down, a 
man who'd been watching him tapped his 
shoulder. “I was amazed at your calmness 
up there. How did you happen to go to 
work on a job like this?” 

“Well,” said the other, “I used to drive 
a school bus, but my nerves gave out.” 

= % = 

If it’s such a small world, why does it 

take so much of our money to run it? 


Good Match 

Lady: “I want to buy an inexpensive 
pair of shoes.” 

Clerk: “To go with what?” 

Lady: “A cheap husband.” 

SJ = * 

Some people have made an art of being 
slow to pick up the check. You've really 
got to hand it to them. 

Lack of Training 

A customer, shopping for a record player 
in a large appliance store, finally located 
one to his liking. “What terms do you 
wish, sir?” inquired the salesgirl. 


“Terms? TIl pay cash,” replied the 
customer. 
“Cash!” the stricken clerk exclaimed. 


“Tll have to get the manager to see how 
to handle this.” 


No Cooperation 
“I’ve got to give up smoking,” he an- 
nounced as he came home one evening. 
“The doctor says one lung is almost gone.” 
“Oh, Frank,” said his wife, “can’t you 
hold out just a little longer until we get 
enough coupons for that new rug?” 


Speculation 

A grizzled old banker in a rural town 
was being interviewed on his successful 
career, 

“How did you get started in the banking 
business?” he was asked. 

“It was simple,” he replied. “I put up 
a sign saying ‘Bank.’ A feller came in 
an’ gave me $100. Another came by with 
$200. By that time my confidence had 
reached such a point that I put in $50 
of my own money.” 
Past Perfect 

Two oldtimers were discussing a mutual 
friend. 

Said one: “Poor old Abe is living in 
the past.” 

“Why shouldn't he,” the other replied, 
“it’s a lot cheaper.” 
Auto Motive 

“Why is Smith pacing up and down in 
front of his house like that?” 

“He’s awfully worried about his wife.” 

“Is that so. What’s she got?” 

“The car!” 
The Male Animal 

A curious creature who buys his football 
tickets in June and his wife’s Christmas 
present on December 24. 
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A NATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliableang 


personalized service for! 
A L B E RT teachers seeking profem 
sional and financia! ad. 
vancement. Under direct 


Teachers Agency Albert management for 

ane ee generations, 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NATA 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, II. 


_CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, }o, 
If it is a position in the Midwest, Wes: 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll » 


C. R. COZZENS, Manager 
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TEACHER PLACEMENT SERV °E 


Colorado Education Association 





Excellent coverage in Colora: 
Professional Service Low © ost 
Enroll Now 


Dept. 16 1605 enn 











DENVER 3, COLORADO 
TEACHERS AG 
MISSOULA, MON 


Member N.A./1 
THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOR: °N 
Opportunities Unlimited. 


Western Certification Booklet with F; 


Membership. Register Now. 
44 years’ Placement Service. 
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Teachers interested in exploring tc 
wonderful opportunities through the me- 
dium of an organization offering di::rim- 
inating and efficient service are urge to 
consult 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, iil. 








WASHINGTON AND ALASKA 


need many more good teachers. 
Drop us a card for particulars. 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Bldg. Seattle 1, Wash. 














For Teachers--FREE 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
Study and Travel in MEXICO at low 
| cost. 5 hours College credit. Session 

July 23 to Aug. 21. Write for it today: 
TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


S07 North Main 83 Wichita, Kansas 








SUMMER EMPLOYMENT. Have openings in 
most Wisconsin and Upper Michigan Coun- 
ties for twelve weeks work, $100 average 
weekly income with nationally known 
58-year old company. (A few could start 
now part-time.) Write A. F. Seidel, 34! S. 
Willow St., Kimberly, Wisconsin. 








Help Wanted: Secretary, male or femule, 
in summer camp for boys near Hayward, 
Wisconsin. June 15th—September Ist. Avply 
to Mr. Lou Rosenblum, 881 E. Lake Fevest 
Ave., Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
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Derthick Asks for Longer 
School Year, More Work 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A longer school. 
‘xtension of the school year, and 
more homework are among the “seven 
must for better schools” advocated by 
Law: nce G. Derthick, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, in the 
January issue of Par- 
ents’ Magazine. 

Children need 
more time in school, 
Derthick says, be- 
cause there is so 
much more to learn 
in many fields than 
there was 25 years 
ago. His recommen- 
dation of more 
homework is based 
on a survey of more 
000 high-school principals, most of 
felt the need for more hard work 
part of students. 
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Secendary Educators to Hear 
Bestor Critics at Milwaukee 


MIL\AUKEE-Harold Hand, professor 
of education of the University of Illinois, 
and Harold Clapp, professor of Romance 
languages, Grinnell College, Iowa, will be 
the keynote speakers for the annual Sec- 
ondary Education Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Saturday, 
Apr. 18, 9 A.M. The theme of the confer- 
ence is “Education for the Extremes.” 

Dr. Hand, who is a current critic of 
Arthur Bestor, will answer Bestor’s charges 
against education, and Dr. Clapp will sup- 
port the Bestor point of view. Clapp was 
formerly executive secretary of the Society 
for Basic Education, which Bestor has 
supported. 


Social Studies Council 
Holds May Meeting at UW 


MADISON—The Wisconsin Council for 
Social Studies has secured Vernon Cars- 
tensen, UW professor of history, and Joe 
Nusbaum, financial secretary for Gov. 
Nelson, as principal speakers for the an- 
nual meeting, Saturday, May 2, at Wis- 
consin Center in Madison. The theme for 
the program will be the teaching of Wis- 
consin history. 

Carstensen will be the keynote speaker 
for the morning session and Nusbaum is 
scheduled for the luncheon address. 


Gardner Galley Creates 
Interest in Child’s Art 


MADISON—To stimulate interest in art 
among grade school children the Gardner 
Gallery of Children’s Art has been formed 
by the Gardner Baking Co. of Madison. 
Boys and girls in grades one thru six are 
eligible. They may submit their drawings 
from which approximately 20 will be se- 
lected for display. Copies of the official 
tules may be obtained by writing to the 
Gardner Gallery, Box 822, Madison 1. The 
agg for the submission of drawings is 
Apr. 17 
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“He has trouble seeing the black- 
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Put all your 
vacation dreams together in 
INEw MeExico 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 
Prehistoric ruins, Spanish missions, 
and Indian pueblos! Art colonies 
and museums! Quaint shops and 
restaurants! Ten Natl. Parks and 
Monuments! Enjoy them all in New 
Mexico — enjoy rest, sightseeing 
and sports, too, in an atmosphere 
of scenic splendor — all in a single 
summev?’s vacation, all at prices to 
please your purse. 


Work and play at one of New 


| Mewxico’s 7 accredited colleges. | 
| Write us for college names, addresses. J 
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- 2 SA ee FREE! By sending 


yale 2 now for New Mexico vaca- 
tion folders, you will also 
receive, free, a full-color, 
15” x 19” New Mexico 
Historic Trails Map, ideal 
in teaching Southwestern 
had b history. 
Send Now for FREE Map 
and Vacation Folders 
NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 
BOX 59-K, STATE CAPITOL 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO - 
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A Changing School System 


@ Fear of change is always a brake on progress. In all 
history the revolutionary changes taking place in soci- 
ety have been at the expense of part of the population, 
while others have benefited from the change. Those 
whose power, prestige, or position are diminished are 
understandingly ‘opposed to change while those who 
think they see an improvement in society are for the 
new order. 

Now we are not interested in change merely for the 
sake of change, but if studies and research reveal better 
ways of doing things we are willing to accept them and 
put them into practice. We believe that people should 
try to view issues objectively, if possible, when making 
n decision. 

Several experiments are being made in education with 
the hope that someone sometime will discover a better 
method to do the things we are now doing. In this issue 
of the Journal you will find two articles which give evi- 
dence in support of this belief. In the article, “Wiscon- 
sin Citizens Committees Aid Local School Boards,” the 
authors have found that citizens committees, in most 
cases, have contributed to the welfare of education thru 
the studies they have made in cooperation with the 
school boards. Thruout the nation the number of such 
committees has increased tremendously which indicates 
that thinking citizens are taking an interest in and are 
helping their schools. Perhaps the first mention of a 
citizens committee brought the reaction that it would 
be a meddler in the affairs within the jurisdiction of the 
school board and the administrator. Experience has 
proven, however, that such committees generally have 
been an aid rather than a hindrance to school boards 
and administrators. 


School Reorganization 

The second research project reported in this Journal 
is the article, “Does School Size Make a Difference?” 
Altho this study has been in progress for only 10 years, 
already some facts are beginning to show that larger 
schools provide a better education for Wisconsin youth. 
In spite of studies such as this and similar ones which 
have been made in the past revealing an educational! 
advantage to the pupil in the larger school, some citi- 
zens still cling to the small school idea. They prefer the 
status quo. 

In the area of teaching there is room for study. Some 
experiments being conducted in the classroom may pro- 
duce results worthy of incorporation into other school 
systems. In Tennessee an experiment is being tried bv 
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the George Peabody College tor Teachers with financia| 
help from the Ford Foundation in the use of instruc. 
tional secretaries to relieve the classroom teacher of 
clerical and routine secretarial duties. Early reports 
show promising results. To expect highly trained and 
skilled teachers to devote valuable time on purely rou- 
tine clerical duties would seem to be an unwise use of 
tax money. Perhaps enough data will be collected to 
prove to school boards what would seem to be obvious 
on the surface. 

In Milwaukee an experiment is under way in th. use 
of television in the classroom. Whether or not a sup rior 
teacher will be able to use our modern electroni. de- 
vices to give better instruction to larger classes re: \xins 
to be seen. If it does prove successful, there w ! be 
revolutionary changes in our school systems. We may 
expect some opposition, however, from those sa: fied 
with the present methods. 


Longer School Year 

The question of a longer school vear is anothe: -du- 
cational issue in the limelight. Bills permittng sta’ aid 
to local school districts desiring to extend the ¢ ‘oo! 
vear for a part of the summer have been introduc d in 
the legislature. The lengthening of the schcol \: ir is 
in line with the history of education. In reading ¢ u1ca- 
ticnal history we find that there has been a gi dual 
lengthening of the school year from a few months: the 
winter when children’s help was not needed on the ‘arm 
to the generally accepted nine months. Perha) the 
demand for more and better education in this ! ‘zhly 
competitive world will lead to the lengthening ©! our 
present school vear. In this issue of the Journal we have 
an account of the Waukesha Board of Education offer- 
ing summer classes to broaden educational opporitinity 
for the youth in the area. If we believe in local coutro! 
of education, and most people do, we think the experi- 
ment in the longer school year is a move in the right 
direction. We also believe it is reasonable for the state 
to grant school aid on the same basis as it does for the 
present 180 days. 


Rating of Teachers 

The subject of merit rating for teachers is another 
widely debated issue in education. In some school sys- 
tems attempts are being made to devise an educational 
yardstick by which the quality of teaching can be meas- 
ured. To date some school systems have merit as a part 
of their salary schedule, some have tried it and dis- 
carded the practice, while others will attempt the plan 
in the future. Fortunately our school systems are locally 
controlled except for certain minimum standards set by 
the state in order to receive state aid. Within that frame- 
work school boards and teachers can cooperatively try 
out merit rating systems without disrupting the entire 
school system of the state. If suitable methods are found 
to measure merit, they will be adopted by others. 

We have given but a few examples of studies and 
experiments aimed to improve education. Our only plea, 
at present, is for the continuation of the studies and for 
the withholding of judgement until evaluation is made 
of the data collected. In other words teachers should 
not become attached to the status quo. It may be the 
easiest path to follow but it is not the one which vill 
meet competition in the last half of the 20th century 
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